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COMMENTARY 


CurisTIAN Unity. The cause of Christian unity has so generally 
been confused with the politics of the Ecumenical movement 
that Catholics, standing apart as they must from that movement’s 
practical assumptions, have sometimes seemed unenthusiastic 
in their public support for the annual week of prayer for the 
Unity of the Church from January 18 to 25. The origins of 
the Church Unity Octave are by this sufficiently well-known, 
and its encouragement in Rome each year by the Pope should have 
removed any doubt of its official approval. It is therefore a matter 
for gratitude that the celebration of the Octave this month in 
Westminster Cathedral, with special sermons each evening and 
ending with High Mass in the presence of the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Westminster, should give a central and authoritative expression 
to the prayers of English Catholics. 

In a world so tragically divided as our own, such a week of 
prayer, observed by Christians of widely different allegiance, 
takes on an urgent meaning. However divergent may be their 
understanding of what ‘unity’ must ultimately involve, the fact 
of their prayer, of their common acknowledgment that the will 
of Christ is that all men be one in him, is ground for hope. Indeed, 
the development of the Ecumenical movement itself has increas- 
ingly revealed a withdrawal from the easy optimism which sup- 
poses that adjustments of polity and the agreement to resolve 
doctrinal differences in an unspecified ‘unity of spirit’ can bring 
separation to an end. The inheritance of centuries of suspicion 
cannot be discarded so easily, and the sort of tolerance that evades 
serious differences by a desire to please can achieve no lasting 
understanding. The need first of all is to create the spiritual climate 
in which mutual understanding can grow, and Catholics for whom 
the unity of the Church is the foundation of their faith, have a 
ee responsibility in joining their prayers to all who call 

emselves Christians that the will of Christ that ‘all may be one’ 
shall be achieved, 
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‘TRUE RELIGION NOW ESTABLISHED’ 
Henry St JOHN, 0.P. 


history,! Father Philip Hughes brings the story of the 
Reformation in England to an end, though it is an 
end only in the sense that the Elizabethan settlement had reached, © 
at the death of the queen, a certain stability in its development. The 
first duty of a reviewer must surely be to congratulate Father 
Hughes on a great achievement. He has covered the whole general 
ground in closely-studied detail, exploring all the printed sources 
with patient and accurate industry. Yet, immense as is the mass of 
fact he makes use of to elucidate events and the factors controlling 
them, we are never allowed to feel that the vital issues are obscured 
rather than illuminated; they stand out in his narrative with 
invariable clarity. The disciplined learning of his treatment of the 
complex evidence will make his book, for a long time to come, 
a classical exposition of the Catholic point of view in Reformation 
history. The writing is distinguished by a deep and sometimes 
assionate conviction, yet it is conspicuously fair; this is acknow- 
ledged by scholars who do not share Father Hughes’ presupposi- 
tions. “An historian’s book for historians’, it has been called by one 
such scholar, ‘a work of real value to all who wish to study the 
English Reformation at an advanced level.’ 

The truth of the saying omnia abeunt in theologiam is specially 
observable in Reformation history. The greatest of the non- 
Catholic historians of the period, as Father Hughes sometimes 
shows, can be at a disadvantage in appreciating to the full the 
influence of theological presuppositions upon thought and action 
on both sides. Father Hughes has the capacity to penetrate to the 
springs of action that are ultimately theological. At the outset of 

e period he lays bare, in a way that has not hitherto been 
approached for concentrated effect, the nature of the Henrician 
revolt as an attack, of a very subtle kind, on the foundations of 
faith. The superstructure of Catholic sacramental life and practice 
remained almost intact till the king’s death, but for the last 


W ITH the completion of the third volume of his massive 


1 The Reformation in England. By Philip Hughes. Vol. III: “True Religion now Established’. 
(Hollis and Carter; 42s.) 
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twelve years of the reign the divine authority upon which it 
rests had been removed, by a stroke of the pen, and a usurped 
human authority substituted for it. The springs of faith in the 
nation’s life were imperceptibly cut off, and in consequence the 
faith itself fell a prey in the end to human respect. 

This is the key to an understanding of what was done, and how 
it was done, during the whole of the period covered by these 
volumes. Even the restoration of Catholicism under was 
carried through on behalf of a bewildered, though probably not 
unwilling, nation by the same apparatus of state that had brought 
about the previous changes. The history of our own times i 
taught us that the success of a revolution, engineered by ruthless 
leaders controlling the machinery of government, is no certain 
indication of the real feelings and wishes of the ordinary citizen. 
Creighton’s confident judgment, half a century ago, ‘that in 
England generally the religious settlement (1559) was welcomed 
by the people no 4 corresponded to their wishes’, if not completely 
reversed has been rendered at least highly questionable by the 
trend of modern scholarship. There can be little doubt that the 
outcome of the succession of changes was unsettled bewilderment. 
A graphic passage in this book illustrates the point by a description 
of the religious life-story of any one of Queen Elizabeth’s subjects 
under thirty years of age at the beginning of the reign (page 51). 
A large number of the Marian clergy, and the greater part of 
their flocks, seem to have conformed with little enough enthus- 
iasm, but with an unheroic eye to the consequences of refusal. 
It is a legitimate inference that in their bewilderment they were 
half-consciously waiting and hoping, far into the new reign, for 
yet another change, while what was left of true faith ebbed away, 
leaving only a vague nostalgia for what had been. 

Father Hughes does not subscribe the thesis that Elizabeth was 
pliant and almost helpless in the hands of ministers, who exploited 
political and religious situations to force her into action. He shows 
reason for thinking that she had the independence, shrewd 
judgment and power of personality that was her father’s, with an 
added discipline and control, though by contrast, it must be 
admitted, this enigmatic woman was on certain points strangely 
hesitant and pusillanimous. Father Hughes outlines the economic 
- position at home and the situation as between France and Spain 


abroad, which formed the background of the religious measures 
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of the reign. It was the necessity of an independent England, with 
a powerful national sentiment built up round the Crown, that 
dictated these measures. If the Queen was herself religious at all, 
her religion was unconsciously made the instrument of her 
political ambition. She realized that a nation, united in a national 
Church, could give her the maximum of what she held to be 
necessary. On a national Church, cut to her own pattern, she 
insisted with calculated ruthlessness, whether against persistent 
puritan opposition or Catholic recusancy. 

The story of recusancy, with all its complexities, is told in 
considerable detail. There can be little doubt that, from the 
time the first seminary priests entered the kingdom, complete 
extermination of the Catholic religion became the government’s 
settled aim. From that time too the labours of the missionaries 
kept the officials in growing alarm at the rapid progress of 
recusancy through the reconciliation of many who had previously 
conformed by going to their parish church. Father Hughes 
rectifies the proportions in which the political negotiations to 
restore religion by foreign aid (undertaken by Allen, Persons and 
others) have commonly been viewed by the historians. While 
showing what a minor place they occupied in comparison with the 
work of the missionaries as a whole, he justifies the taking of such 
steps as natural in the circumstances, and to be expected, without 
endorsing their expediency. The main work of the missionaries 
was of course the maintenance and spread of the Faith and the 
support of the sadly harassed Catholic population, by purely 
pastoral means, as penal measures grew in savagery; this ind 
was also the main work of Allen and Persons themselves. 

Every possible expedient was used by the government, aided 
by the judges, to extend the scope of treason till it became practic- 
ally identical with the profession of the Faith and entirely so with 
the exercise of priesthood. Government propaganda was indirectly 
aided by the fact that Elizabeth’s Catholic ot had been released 
from their allegiance by the Bull Regnans in excelsis of St Pius V. 
The circumstances in which this Bull was issued are even now 
obscure. What is known of the antecedent and subsequent 
actions of the Pope put it beyond doubt that the primary motive 
was not any contemplated invasion, but the relief of Catholic 
consciences in doubt as to whether a rising against Elizabeth, 


while she remained legitimate sovereign, could be anything but 
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sinful. The complex situation created by the Pope’s action, and 
the relation of its validity and expediency to the individual con- 
science, has been widely misconceived by the historians, though 
Professor J. E. Neale comes closest to a just estimate of it when he 
says that ‘theoretically the Bull had converted every Catholic 
into a potential rebel . . .’. Yet a potential rebel is not, and never 
need be, an actual one. It was of course the business of Burghley 
and his associates, by every expedient known to them, to make 
the contrary seem true. This was the purpose of the device, put 
into use after Blessed Edmund Campion’s execution, of the 
‘bloody question’; an attempt to exhort answers from the victim 
as to what he would do in the hypothetical event of a foreign 
invasion for the restoration of religion. Refusal to answer could 
be, and was, construed as evidence of guilt, and the ‘confession’ 
then sedulously propagated to the public. The trials of the martyrs 
show conclusively that no priest or layman was ever condemned 
upon the evidence of these ‘confessions’ but always upon an 
allegation of fact; the ‘confessions’ however were extensively used 
to give these actual charges verisimilitude. Father Hughes’ 
conclusion from the study of the trials is: “The implication that 
there was a minority of priests condemned and executed as such, 
who really were guilty of conspiracy, has no support in the facts. 
History knows no such priests. 

In a long and fully documented chapter under the title ‘Diffi- 
culties from within’, Father Hughes deals with the process by 
which the Elizabethan settlement of religion found its feet and 
established itself firmly. Moral decay and ignorance among the 
‘insufficient ministers’ of the new régime was widespread. The 
opposition of the party supported from Geneva and Zurich was 
virulent and unceasing. Its objective was the whole external 
organization of the Church of England, as it had been taken over 
entire from the Catholic past, together with a good deal of 
ecclesiastical vesture and symbolism. All this, with the exclusive 
use of a liturgy based on expurgated Catholic originals and ousting 
extempore prayer, aud the severe limitation of preaching, was 
utterly uncongenial to the puritan mind, which aimed at establish- 
ing in full the spiritual autonomy of the primitive discipline 
according to continental models. The Prophesyings, meetings for 
extempore prayer and exposition of the Scriptures, which grew 
up spontaneously in many areas, were viewed by the Queen as a 
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potential danger to the Royal authority over the legal establish- 


ment and were severely repressed, in spite of the resistance of 
Archbishop Grindal and the previous encouragement of many of 
the Bishops. In nothing more than in her stand against this danger 
does Elizabeth appear as the architect and main support of the 
settlement of 1559. 

Yet towards the latter part of the reign this politically con- 
structed edifice, imposed by authority on an unenthusiastic nation, 
was in danger of collapse, both from its own inner incoherence 
and from the internal attacks of the puritan minority. It was 
saved by two circumstances. First, the restoration, at a most 
opportune moment, of coercive episcopal jurisdiction, exercised 
by means of the Court of High Commission, under the able 
leadership of Archbishop Whitgift and his still more able 
lieutenant Richard Bancroft, Bishop of London. But even this in 
itself would have been powerless to save the Church of England 
from complete disintegration by decay, but for the second 
circumstance; the rise of a movement, initiated by Bancroft, 
which began, uncer pressure of the occasion, the formulation of a 
considered intellectual basis for the order by law established. This 
movement derived not from the fissiparous doctrines of the 
Reformers, but from a return to the study of the primitive 
Church and the writing of the Fathers. 

The Anglican Aquinas, Richard Hooker, a contemporary of 
this movement, gave it what subsequently proved to be an 
impressive philosophical and historical foundation in his cele- 
brated work The Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity. Writing in contro- 
versy with the Puritans, he was not afraid to combine the scholastic 
appeal to reason with reliance upon the Church as the final 
interpreter of Scripture. In course of time his book proved to be a 
most powerful instrument for solidifying and making permanent 
the central core of the Anglican position. Father Hughes does 
justice to the importance of Hooker in the subsequent develop- 
ment of the Church of England. Out of the original groundwork 
that he had provided grew the catholicizing movement of the 
Caroline divines, when the Calvinism which had hitherto held 
a predominant theological place in the establishment was finally 
ousted from it, making way for more traditional ideas. From the 
Caroline divines and their strong patristic bent descended, in the 
nineteenth century, the Oxford Tractarianism of Newman, 
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Keble and Pusey. These combined influences played an enormous 
part in transforming the national establishment into the Anglican 
Communion as it is today, which can claim, not without grounds 
of justification, to be an almost world-wide Church. ‘A Church 
which’, to quote a highly placed leader in the Ecumenical 
movement whose judgment has every claim to impartiality, 
‘is no longer, as a hundred years ago, a Protestant Church in which 
some remnants of Catholicism have survived, but rather a ““Catho- 
lic” Church which retains certain emphases of the Reformation.’ 

What is the significance of this phenomenon? The basic 
assumption of Catholicism, to use the term in its wider sense of 
historic pre-Reformation Christianity, is that from the beginnin 
there has been development in the apprehension by the Churc 
_ of the original revelation, given to it by Christ. This development 
necessitates a continuous infallible magisterium to distinguish 
what is true in it from possible error, and a necessary presupposi- 
tion of this infallible magisterium is indivisible unity. The - 
assumption of Protestantism is that the development in Christianity 
which took place from the beginning, followed very early a 
radically false line in regard to the nature of the means by which 
Christ’s word is mediated to mankind in his Church. This false 
development was arrested, in the Protestant view, by the new 
insights in the understanding of the Scriptures given by the Holy 
Spirit to the leaders of the Reformation. It was resistance to these 
Spirit-guided insights that resulted in the break-up of Christendom 
in the sixteenth century and brought into being its present situa- 
tion. 

The Church of England in its development since the sixteenth 
century has become a microcosm of Christendom as a whole. 
Within its boundaries a view of the nature of the Church is widely 
represented which is an approach, and sometimes a near approach, 
to that of Catholicism. On the other hand, within the same 
boundaries equally authentic views are to be found which approxi- 
mate closely to the basic assumptions of Protestantism. In essence 
therefore the Church of England is amorphous; apart from the 
pietds of its varied membership which cements men of widely 
different churchmanship into a kind of unity of ethos and 
outlook. For this very reason it exercises in the ecumenical move- 
ment a double influence upon: World Protestantism by pene- 
trating it with two opposing tendencies. Which influence will be 
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decisive in the future depends much upon the direction in which 
the Church of England itself moves. 

Father Hughes’ work as a whole and in particular his vindica- 
tion, in its context, of the English martyrs is specially opportune 
and welcome at a time when it is beginning to be realized that, 
as a preliminary to fruitful work for unity, the Reformation 
period needs intensive re-study and re-assessment by Catholics 
and non-Catholics in common. The English martyrs died for the 
Mass and the primacy of the Holy See, and we honour them 
because their blood-shedding kept alive in their native coun 
that faith in the divinely constituted unity of the Catholic Chur 
which is our inheritance, and apart from which no true Christian 
unity can be realized. 


SCIENCE AND THE MAP OF KNOWLEDGE 
E. F. CALpIN 


HERE are many unresolved questions about the rela- 
tions of the natural sciences to Aristotelean-Thomist 
philosophy, and the accurate placing of science on the 


- map of intellectual activities is one of the most important objec- 


tives of our time. The prestige of science is still so high that the 
relative neglect of it by Thomists is unfortunate, and a positive 
approach is of great value. The American Dominicans have 
+ i a done wisely as well as boldly in setting up a permanent 
institution where scientists and philosophers can meet 
collaborate, with a permanent staff most of whom have been 
trained in one of the natural sciences as well as in the Thomist 
tradition. This institution is called the Albertus wre Lyceum 
for Natural Science and is situated in a suburb of Chicago. Its 
leaders hope that, by bringing men engaged in specialized research 
into contact with a homogeneous intellectual tradition, they will 
be able to help scientists towards a synthesis that they feel to be 
necessary for the health of science itself as well as for modern 
culture generally. Clearly this venture could be of the greatest 
importance. 

The present volume! is a report of an ambitious five-week 


1 Science in Synthesis. By W. H. Kane, o.., J. D. Corcoran, 0.P., B. M. Ashley, 0.P., and 
R. J. Nogar, 0.P. (Dominican College of St Thomas Aquinas, River Forest, Ill.; $3.50.) 
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meeting held in 1952, at which a varied group of experts in 
hilosophy, logic and the natural sciences considered the relations 
tween modern science and the Aristotelean tradition. Physics, 
chemistry, biology and psychology were allotted a week each, and 
the final week was devoted to an attempt at synthesis. The method 
adopted was dialectical discussion of scientific classics such as 
Galileo’s Two New Sciences, Harvey’s The Motion of the Heart 
and the Blood and Freud’s The Interpretation of Dreams, varied by 
lectures on set topics. Very wisely, the discussion was concen- 
trated on the methods of the sciences, the kind of questions to be 
asked, and the kind of explanations to be reached, rather than on 
the detailed conclusions. 

Biology is perhaps the science most convincingly treated in this 
work. The representative classic chosen for study is Harvey’s 
The Motion of the Heart and the Blood (1628), in which was 
demonstrated the circulation of the blood. In a very interesting 
section, it is argued that the methodology used by Harvey was 
derived not from Bacon, nor from Calico, but from Aristotle; 
that Harvey was seeking a true definition of the heart in terms of 
the four Aristotelean causes—its function, materials, structure and 
activity—and that this aim was realized in a definition of the 
heart as an organ constructed like a pump in order to circulate the 
blood by contracting. This investigation being taken as a model, 
it is suggested that biology should study living things by asking 
questions corresponding to the four causes. The mere 
principle would then be the definition of life, in terms of self- 
movement. Attempts to organize the subject by the theory of 
evolution are criticized on be ground that one should start not 
with speculative theories but with broad obvious facts, such as the 
behaviour of organisms in tending to preserve their life and 
propagate their kind. A sketch of the way in which the biological 
disciplines might then be grouped is presented. Various aspects 
of the Aristotelean view oki nature and of methodology are well 


brought out, and the treatment displays a thorough acquaintance 
with the modern literature as well as the ancient. It seems doubt- 
ful, however, whether justice is done to the aspects of modern 
biological science in which its methods most resemble those of 
physics and chemistry, such as genetics, or to those in which it 
makes most use of the conclusions of physics and chemistry. 
The application of Aristotelean principles to the sciences of 
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inanimate nature is notoriously difficult, and the treatments of 
physics and chemistry in this book reflect this difficulty. The 
initial debate on the method of modern physics, starting from 
Galileo’s procedure, is indeed most interesting and well reported. 
It brings out the importance of mathematics and hypothesis in 
modern physics, and shows that the questions now asked by 
physicists differ from those asked by Aristoteleans, who seek to 
define the nature and other causes of each primary natural unit. 
The attempts at an Aristotelean critique a synthesis, however, 
are much less successful. The mathematizing procedure character- 
istic of modern physics and chemistry is alleged to be unsatis- 
factory, and it is claimed that these sciences are inadequate because 
they seek only material and efficient causes, omitting formal and 
final causes. Although the authors admit that the inanimate 
universe is not pexhaps very intelligible to us, they seem to claim 
that we have enough insight into it not only to decide what are 
natural units but also to apprehend their natures with enough 
clarity to satisfy the Aeintendien ideal of science, in which through 
our knowledge of the nature of a thing we can state its essential 
properties. This is a large claim. The status of the atomic and 
Sledan models, in terms of which the chemist works, is not 
examined. The problem of induction is brushed aside as due to 

e authors have many interesting things to say about Aristotle’s 
methodology and view of nature, but their me et for correct- 
ing the — directions of physics and chemistry on Aristotelean 
principles are woefully unconvincing. It seems difficult for 
enthusiastic Aristoteleans to realise rah physical scientists do 
not seek primarily explanations in terms of material, formal, 
efficient and final causes; they seek to correlate the phenomena, 
first by empirical laws and then by theoretical constructions. An 
event is ‘explained’ if it can be shown to be an instance of a law, 
as for example lighting provides an instance of the laws of 
electricity. A law is ‘explained’ if it can be deduced from a theory, 
which may be embodied in a model; thus the spectrum emitted 
by all specimens of hydrogen gas is explained because it can be 
deherod from a model or mental picture of the gas as made up of 


isolated molecules each consisting of two protons and two 
electrons interacting electrically. It cannot be claimed that such 
a model corresponds exactly with reality; for one thing, an 
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atom has to be pictured as particle for some purposes and as a 
wave for others. It can be argued that such models are analogues 
of the real; but we do not know how close or how distant that 
analogy may be. It may be said that we have here some approach 
toa aetna of the nature of hydrogen (its formal cause) and 
of its material causes, namely protons and electrons; but that is 
not the approach by which the relevant discoveries were made. 
For the scientist, qud scientist, the model gives a good explanation 
because it correlates the phenomena; from it we can deduce the 
spectrum, the specific heat, the thermal conductivity, and so 
on, and the deductions agree with experiment. Aristotelean 
interpretations may be fitted on to the model after it has been 
discovered; it may be susceptible of teleological explanations; 
but that is not the primary objective of the scientist, nor does it 
show the way to make discoveries in science. The physical 
scientist’s first aim is to describe and correlate the phenomena, 
and for this all he needs is a partial knowledge of the formal cause. 
An enquiry directed primarily towards the proximate, efficient and 
final causes of the behaviour of inanimate nature seems to him 
of dubious interest and unlikely to have much success. This does 
not mean that he is necessarily unaware that such enquiries are of 
great importance in other fields. He may and should admit the 
need of an Aristotelean analysis of human acts, and of the all- 
important enquiry into the First Cause of the existence of the 
universe. It is in the detailed understanding of inanimate nature 
that he is sceptical of such an approach. 

The reason why physical scientists do not conduct their 
investigations with the four types of cause in mind is not that 
they are nominalistic, nor that they are obsessed with analysis 
and mathematics, nor that they are uninterested in qualities. 
It is that experience has shown that a detailed account of he order 
of the natural inanimate world can be successfully reached if we 
start by trying to describe and correlate the phenomena, but not 
if we start by asking for their causes. The inanimate world is 
simply too remote from ourselves for a direct enquiry into causes 
to be fruitful.2 Explanations of the Aristotelean kinds can readily 
be given for rational human actions; thus for some considered 
action of my own I can state the agent, the end, the circumstances, 
2 The difficulty is given welcome stress by H. van Laer in his Philosophico-Scientific 
Probléme (Pittsburgh, Duquesne University Press, 1953). 
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and (thanks to my intimate knowledge of myself) the nature of 
the agent; these are respectively the efficient, final, material and 
formal causes of the action. Explanations of these types can also 
be given for some of the characteristics of living organisms; we 
have noted that the action of the heart can be analysed in this way. 
Our knowledge of beings other than ourselves is indeed less 
direct than our self-knowledge; according to St Thomas, the only 
nature of which we can give an adequate definition is our human 


_ nature, that of a rational animal; but this knowledge of ourselves, 


who are organisms, gives us some insight into the nature of other 
organisms also. When we come to the inanimate world, however, 
we find it is so different from ourselves that its nature is opaque 
to our understanding. We cannot directly identify the natural 
units, nor their natures. What we can do is to describe exactly 
the phenomena of the inanimate world and seek correlations 
between them. Because correlation is most easily achieved and 
expressed by mathematical means, we choose where possible 
phenomena that can be expressed in or reduced to quantitative 
terms; this is the reason for the rapprochement of mathematics, 
physics and chemistry. When our authors call for re-orientations 
of physics and chemistry on lines derived from Aristotle’s 
Physics, telling us that ‘the fundamental problem of physics is 
that of changes in place, and in Chemistry that of po in 
quality’, they seem to forget these lessons of the history of science. 
Modern physics and chemistry are seeking explanations of the 
inanimate world of the kind that is prima facie possible. If anyone 
wishes to use these scientific explanations as a basis on which to 
speculate about Aristotelean causes, well and good; but the 
scientific explanations will not be reached if the investigator 
has those causes primarily in mind. The explanations to which the 

rocedures of physical science naturally lead are explanations 
correlations, not by the four causes; and these procedures 
have been adopted because they have been found by experience 
to be the ones suited to the study of inanimate things. 

The special om of finding causal explanations for inani- 
mate nature did not deter Aristotle from the attempt; living at 
the dawn of the scientific investigation of nature, it was natural 
for him to assume that explanations of the types that could 
successfully be given for human actions and for the behaviour of 
organisms could also be given for the inorganic world, though 
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with greater difficulty. But because he had not appreciated how 

eat would be the difficulty, he had developed no special methods 
a elucidating the regularities in the physical world, for finding 
and refining empirical laws or correlations. Nor were these 
methods developed in the Islamic tradition which inherited, 
developed and ultimately passed on to medieval Europe the 
Aristotelean scientific knowledge. They were initiated in the 
thirteenth century by Robert Grosseteste and the Franciscan school 
at Oxford, who, as Dr Crombie has recently shown,3 realized the 
roles of diversified observation, of experiment, of hypothesis and 
of mathematics, and thus initiated the methodology of empirical 
inductive science. (They still regarded their methods a$ leading to 
a knowledge of causes.) Despite their great methodological 
advances, however, little progress was made in achieving scientific 
results. Meanwhile the influence of the philosophers who are 
roughly classified as ‘nominalist’ was increasing, and these men— 
Occam, for example—began to drop the Aristotelean causes as 
explanations and to substitute the notion of correlation; they began 
to define ‘cause’ in terms of invariable succession of types of 
events. The disastrous effects of this in the sciences of human affairs 
are apparent; but the sciences of inanimate nature are another 
matter. It was in this ‘nominalist’ tradition thet the methodology 
of inductive discovery was developed, during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, in the universities of Northern Italy, especially 
at Padua, where the professors of the great medical school (at 
which Harvey later studied) collaborated with the logicians.4 
This was the methodology which Galileo inherited and proceeded 
to use with unprecedented mastery. He explicitly renounced 
the search for the causes and natures of inanimate things, and 
confined himself to describing and correlating phenomena. 
It was this approach which led to Newtonian mechanics and the 
new astronomy, to the new chemistry of Lavoisier and Dalton, 
and so to the immense amount of successful description and 
correlation that characterize the modern physical sciences. Our 
authors appear to believe that these sciences are aiming at the same 
kinds of explanation as Aristotle, but that they have got somewhat 
3 A.C. Crombie, Robert Grosseteste and the Origins of Experimental Science (Oxford, 1953). 
4 J. H. Randall, ‘The Development of Scientific Method in the School of Padua’, 

Journal of the History of Ideas, 1 (t940), p. 177. 


5 See quotations in A. C. Crombie, Galileo’s ‘Dialogues concerning the two principal 
systems of the World’, Dominican Studies, III (April-June 1950), pp. 105-138. 
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off the track. But consideration of the actual method of the 

physical sciences and the history of their evolution suggests 

that they are aiming at a different kind of explanation, answering 
different questions and treating evidence from a different point of 
view. The fruitful and permanent part of Aristotle’s work in 
this field is his philosophy of nature, which should be clearly 
distinguished from natural science.7 

The importance of the work to which this group of Dominicans 
has addressed itself is perhaps sufficiently shown by the fact that 
so deep a difference of opinion emerges (and is not concealed by 
the authors, in their account of the first week’s debate) about the 
kind of explanation used in the physical sciences. The staff of this 
institute are doing an immense service in bringing together 
representatives of science and philosophy. They have done wisely 
in choosing to discuss the methods rather than the conclusions of 
science, thus avoiding traps into which many have fallen. Their 
enterprise deserves every support and the closest attention. 

Scientists have a great deal to learn from the Aristotelean tradition, 

particularly about the presuppositions of natutal science—the 

differences between inanimate, organic, and intelligent beings, 
the causal order of the world, the role of sense-experience, and so 

on. If I have criticized parts of the present volume, it is because I 

think the attempted synthesis, including as it does suggestions for 

major re-orientations of sciences in which striking successes have 
been achieved, is premature, if not presumptuous. It would seem 
desirable first to consider more thoroughly the de facto methods and 
aims of the natural sciences today, to see how far they have been 
forced upon scientists by their subject-matter (formal object) and 
the techniques available; and to distinguish more clearly between 
natural sciences and philosophy of nature. A methodological 
synthesis would be an immense boon; it is a fundamental objec- 
tive, and is probably the kind of intellectual integration to which 

we should look forward. But it will not come tomorrow, and a 

great deal of co-operative work must be done first. The Albertus 

Magnus Lyceum is in a position to make a vital contribution. 

6 This incidentally was the view of that great Greek scholar, the late Professor Cornford; 
cf. his essay on ‘Greek natural philosophy and modern science’, in The Unwritten 
Philosophy (Cambridge, 1950). 

7 This distinction is very clearly made, and applied to Aristotle’s work, in a remarkable 
a by A. van Melsen, Philosophy of Nature (Pittsburgh, Duquesne University Press, 
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SACRED, HOLY OR RELIGIOUS ART? 
DESMOND CHUTE 


RE is a v that is 
is sacred. ae ae. or at least said, that life ie sacred; 
motherhood is sacred, and so on. Far be it from me to 

deprecate this usage. For does not the root evil of our time, 
the secularization of liie, lie precisely in atrophy of the religious 
sense? It was this very tendency of the historical process which 
caused voices to be raised amid the wilderness of nineteenth- 
century industrialism, reaffirming the holiness not only of God’s 
creation but also of the works of man. 

Holy: holiness: here we have le mot juste. We say God is holy. 
The word is inadequate but not erroneous. It would never occur 
to us to say God is sacred: not only would that be erroneous, it 
would be absurd. Sacred to what? This question alone is enough 
to make it clear that whereas the concept of holiness is absolute, 
that of the sacred is relative. It might be said that holy is predicated 
of God and of his gifts to us, sacred of our gifts to him. 

Whatever is sacred is holy, but uot all that is holy is sacred, 
save in the very diluted sense of meriting our respect. Be it clear 
from the outset that in these pages the word is not used in this 
its most generic meaning but in the truest and most positive sense 
by which sacred signifies set apart by man for the worship of God. 

Moreover, the profane may in a certain sense be holy; it can 
never, by definition, be sacred. 

If those distinctions are valid, it will follow that a cow barn or 
any other artifact made under fully human conditions may indeed 
be holy, but it cannot in any strict sense be sacred, unless perchance 
it be destined to house sacred kine. 

A thing may derive its sacred character either (1) from a rite, 
or (2) fom use, or (3) from its essential nature. Thus, (1) ‘holy 
water’ derives its ct character from a ritual blessing. P 

(2) If a persecuted priest celebrates Mass in secret, using for 
purificator a handkerchief and a tin lid for paten, these objects 
will be sanctified by use. 

1 The reference is to ‘Elements of Sacred Architecture’, by Graham Carey (Catholic 

Art Quarterly, XI, 3). It may here be pointed out that sacred is perhaps not the most 
accurate epithet to apply to the kind of culture in the author’s mind, which might more 
tightly be described as hierarchical or theocentric. 
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(3) But to find the typical example of the sacred, we must pass 
on to the last category, for it comprises all objects natural or 
artificial destined to the worship, public or private, collective or 
individual, of the Divinity. 


What do we ask of artifacts destined to the Divine worship? 

First of all, that they be adequate to their function; in other 
words that their form be proportionate to their use. This is the 
minimum requirement; still it suffices to give them a character 
at least potentially sacred. 

Then, if ‘art is the well-making of what needs making’,? since 
these are of all objects the most worth making, it behoves them 
to be beyond all others well made. 

Moreover, we shall insist that in such objects, matter be pro- 
portionate to form and form to matter. In other words, we exact 
that they be not only adequate but ideally adequate to their 
function. Thus such artifacts, besides being sacred, will also be 
holy, as every work should be which comes from the hands of 
man. We shall glorify God with the homage their perfection 
renders to the matter created by him as well as with the form 
imparted to them by man. Over and above this, God will be 
glorified by the exercise of that sense of proportion which infinite 
wisdom has deigned to implant in man as craftsman—rationale 


nostrum obsequium. 


The sacred is of its nature religious, but not all that is religious 
is sacred. The concept of the sacred is objective and implies 
collective worship, that of the religious is subjective implying 
personal piety. 

Hence, it is obvious that sacred and religious are not interchange- 
able terms. When speaking of ‘a sacred person’, we mean some- 
thing quite distinct hans a religious man. There is a like difference 
between religious writing and sacred books. We speak of a chalice 
as a sacred vessel: no one would dream of calling it religious. 
Thus far there can be no hesitation. 

But if we try to apply the same distinction to works of art, 
to what are called the Fine Arts, shall we be so sure of our answer? 
Into which category shall we put such paintings as the frescoes 


2 This definition, often quoted by Eric Gill together with another—‘a work of art is 
simply a thing well made’—is derived from the late W. R. Lethaby. 
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of Giotto and those of Michelangelo: a crucifixion of Griinewald 


or a sacra conversazione of Titian? a vision of El Greco or an 
allegory of Rubens? the biblical subjects of Tiepolo, Rembrandt, 
Goya? Such music as Bach’s Matthdus Passion or Mozart's 
Masses or Verdi’s Requiem? Such architecture as San Vitale, flam- 
boyant Gothic, Borromini’s Sapienza, or the Theatinerkirch in 
Miinich? 

And, most important, the products of our own day: a Le 
Corbusier church, Stravinsky’s Mass, Stanley Spencer’s ‘Christ 
in the Wilderness’ 

The rightness of our answer depends on two elements, one of 
which is aesthetic and the other philosophic, viz., the reliability 
and delicacy of our perceptions and the truth of our standards. 
On the former depends the sureness, on the latter the worth, 
of our judgment. 


Broadly speaking, we may define, religious art as the making of 
things reflecting man’s consciousness of his relation to the 
— and sacred art as the making of things destined to the Divine 
worship. 

In ciel art the approach is direct, objective, and issues in the 
creation of articles of cult. Henceforth we shall here restrict the 
use of the adjective religious to those artifacts inspired by religion 
but not sacred, i.e., not directly dedicated to the Divine worship. 
In these the approach is less direct, more reflex, subjective, self- 
conscious. 

Imaginatively we may impersonate sacred art in the figure of the 
Ecclesia orans, erect with arms outstretched and palms upraised, 
and religious art, in the second sense to the medieval believer who 
‘worships best on bended knees’. It is the difference between 
“Popule meus, quid feci tibi?’ and the Dies Irae. Both are liturgical 
compositions having their rightful place in the Church’s official 
worship. But there is in the latter a new accent, a note of conscious 
pathos, of Weltschmerz, absent from early Christian art. In the 
course of time, the objective, sacred element will be found to 
wane and the pathetic and subjective to wax, with a rhythm which 
may be approximately gauged by soundings taken roughly 
every two er years and which mark the increasing oscilla- 
tion, let us say, from che Byzantine icon to Cimabue, from Giotto 
to Roger van der Weyden, from Fra Angelico to Bernini, from 
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Gregorian Chant3 to Orlando di Lasso, from Palestrina to César 
Franck. 

An honest observer may indeed be surprised to note how 
singularly devoid early Christian art is of all subjective feeling 
or of anything we conceive today as religious, in the sense of 
devotional, sentiment. In fact, sacred art of the first centuries is 
devoid of any sentiment whatever: it is almost as frigid and life- 
less as is the contemporary and very mundane art of Pompeii, 
which not even obscenity could galvanize into vitality. 

The explanation lies in the fact that art, like culture itself, is a 
social phenomenon, upon which the spiritual factor works surely 
but dea and imperceptibly. It is true that right thinking 
influences expression, but obviously not in the sense that the most 
orthodox thinker at once becomes the best stylist. 

By the Peace of the Church the leaven had begun to work. 
Only then does what has hitherto been tentative or borrowed 
iconography speak with the assurance of art. In the Baptistery 
of Constantine, at Sta Costanza, in the Basilica Liberiana, we see 
beside the grandeur which was Rome a new spirit beginning to 
clothe itself in fresh forms. 

These are sometimes symbolical, sometimes direct, but always 
objective. Take the various representations of the Good Shepherd 
from the Catacombs. Their religious significance is wholly 
symbolic. They breathe no sentiment we might call devotional: 
we find here nothing subjective or touching. Look at the earliest 
representations of the Crucifixion, e.g., on third-century gems or 
on the wooden doors of Sta Sabina on the Aventine. Here is no 
hint of pathos, hardly of piety: just the hard fact, summarily 
— on one of the panels framed by elaborate borders of 

oliage. 

Mr Christopher Dawson has well stressed the eschatological 
aspect of primitive Christianity: the appeal it made to the Roman 
world was apocalyptic rather than ethical.4 It is precisely this 
aspect we see expressed in the first thousand years of Christian 
art from its birth, at the Peace of the Church, in the Christs in 


3 Here, as elsewhere, the word Gregorian is used with precise reference to the reform 
carried out under the auspices of this Pontiff, as distinct from the pre-Gregorian chants 
of the fourth and fifth centuries as from the Greek chants followed and from the still 
later style of the Kyriale and of the Sequences, all of which is indeed Plainsong (or 
chant), but which it only makes confusion worse confounded to describe as Gregorian. 


4 Cf. his Religion and the Modern State (London: Sheed and Ward, 1936). 
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glory illuminated in early codices, enshrined in apses or carved 
amid the tetramorph in the Dooms over the west doors of early 
French cathedrals. 

A more tender, pensive, self-conscious, or at least subjective, 
approach to the mysteries of religion belongs to a later age and 
appears also to predominate in more northerly climes. Mediter- 
ranean art tends to be more objective, ritual, concrete; northern 
art to be meditative, intimate, pious, fraught with pathetic 
overtones. Contrast the Sienese with the Flemish Primitives. 
Humanity has travelled farther from the East, and a century of 
heresy, schism, fratricidal strife and treachery had made of the 
Christian of the Middle Ages a sadder, if not a wiser, man. The 
second coming no longer seems imminent or, if it does, is foreseen 
more as an awful doom than as the Advent of the Kingdom. The 
infinite mystery of the Incarnation takes on new and iridescent 
lights. Mankind yearns to feel the companionship of God made 
man at every hour of the day: Mane nobiscum quoniam advesperascit. 

At first, this element cf pathos quickens and enriches the 
sacred approach to art. To this union of public worship and 
private devotion we owe all that is best in medieval art, from the 
Salve Regina to the Stabat Mater, from the sequences of Notker 
Balbulus to the hymns of St Thomas Aquinas, from the Loren- 
zettis to Memling, from Giotto’s epics to the Pietas of Tura, 
Griinewald and van der Weyden. Seldom were the two elements 
so equally blended as in the painting of Fra Angelica.5 

But gradually the subjective pathetic element overflowed and 
submerged the objective concrete principle. The output of sacred 
art grew scantier and that of pietistic art more abundant, though 
less and less religious in character. Genuine inspiration could 
still be found in single artists, but even these had lost hold of the 
same principles of art. 

Their works, however beautiful and devotional, are idiosyn- 
cratic: no longer mouthpieces of a common idiom, they address 


s A convenient example, in so far as in his case fame is commensurate with merit. 
Martin Schongauer and Andrew Rublev, roughly his contemporaries, run him close 
in this, if somewhat behind in that. Nor must one ever forget the anonymous masters 
and pupils in all ages to whom the bulk of sacred and religious art is owing, notably, 
in the present instance, the many unidentified Flemish, and such German painters as 
the Meister des Peringsdérffer Altars, whose Vision of St Bernard embraced by the crucified 
Saviour is one of the most perfect, as it is one of the latest, examples of a medieval art 
at once devotional and sacred (reproduced in Die Altdeutsche Malerei, Ernst Heidrich, 
Jena, 1909, bei Eugen Diederichs). 
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themselves to an aesthetic élite. Hence, in music, a wholesale 
disregard of rubrics and of the sacred text, as in the Masses of 
itioke and Mozart, and in painting, a complete inability to 
extend existing forms convincingly to new concepts. 

Of this sterility we have a striking instance in the case of 
devotion to the Sacred Heart, which, widespread and indeed 
universal as it became, has never to this day found adequate 
formal expression. The art of the period had already discarded 
the heraldic technique, attempted with charmingly amateurish 
sincerity by Saint Margaret Mary Alacoque, while the eclectic 


naturalism then prevalent in the representation of the human 


figure in general, and of our Saviour in particular, makes every 
treatment of the Heart itself, whether heraldic or naturalistic, 
equally abhorrent.6 

It has been reserved for our own time to witness the complete 
bankruptcy of both sacred and religous art. Machine-made 
artifacts, devoid of all semblance of holiness, are made sacred only 
by the rite of blessing. It is tolerated that some cheap unidentified 
metal alloy, indistinguishable in form save as a vaguely triangular 
blob, represent the central tragedy of history, the triumphant 
death of God made man. Quomodo obscurantum est aurum, mutatus 
est color optimus. 


Categories. If sacred art, in the abstract, consists in making well 
the gifts man offers to God, in the concrete it is the sum of all 
the good things man has made for his service. 

Such gifts fall into two categories determined by their scope: 
the useful and the decorative. They embrace respectively crafts 
of what are called applied arts, and fine arts in so far as these or 
those are dedicated to the service of God. We will here distinguish 
them as the liturgical and the decorative branches of sacred art. 
Although the works which, no doubt, will leap to the reader’s 
memory belong to the second class—the great fresco cycles of 
Giotto, Masaccio, Angelico, Piero della Francesca, Signorelli, 
Michelangelo, Byzantine mosaics, Romanesque and Gothic 
sculpture—it is the former which is the more important, com- 
prising as it does whatsoever artifacts are needed for the celebra- 
tion of Divine Worship. 

6 Can this inadequacy be altogether extraneous to the difficulty so often met with today 
of making this devotion acceptable, more especially to catechumens and converts? 
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Whereas the trophies of decorative sacred art are to be seen in 
any European museum or on the walls of those churches they 
originally adorned and which today are often little more than 
museums themselves, the treasures of liturgical art and craft, 
once to be seen in daily or regular use in any large church, can 
now be studied only in such specialized museums as the Musée 
de Cluny in Paris or the Victoria and Albert in London—save 
where the ‘Treasure’ of some cathedral or abbey church or some 
small local collection allows one to admire in comparative quiet 
as at Pienza the superb cope of Pius II, or the marvellous display 
of early medieval vestments at Castel Sant’Elia. 

Examples of Sacred Art. How many sacred objects of the past 
satisfy our demands? A complete answer would necessitate our 
being present in every time and place of Christendom. Perforce 
content in this post-Christian epoch to examine the remains 
crumbling away in our churches or embalmed in our museums, 
what shall we find? An endless amount of work of marvellous 
loveliness, of things holy—but of sacred art a much smaller 
proportion. 

Let us take two examples of specifically liturgical artifacts. 

A chalice is essentially a sacred thing, twice, thrice hallowed: 
by intention, use and blessing. Is or is not this or that chalice a 
work of art? That depends neither on intention nor use nor rite, 
but on form, on the way it is conceived, shaped, wrought by 
the craftsman. Is it such that during the Divine Mysteries it can 
be filled, offered, consecrated, adored, elevated, emptied, purified 
with decorum, with grace, with dignity: Does the very sight of 
it make us cry out: Calicem salutaris accipiam et nomen Domini 
invocabo? 

Again, what more sacred than a church: Is it enough that it 
be a building in which the faithful may assist at the Eucharistic 
Sacrifice, join in the Divine Office, hear the word of God preached? 
No, it should be such that we cannot set foot upon the threshold 
without breaking into song: Laetatus sum in his quae dicta sunt 
mihi: in domum Domini ibimus. Then alone will sacred art be 
justified of its works. 

How many of our churches come up to this standard? How 
many chalices make our fingers itch to use them in the Sacrifice 
of the Mass? Even allowing for the penchant of museum directors 
for the extreme, the eccentric, the ornate, and for the prevalent 
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tendency to exalt works of named artists at the expense of the 
humble and more normal perfection of anonymous craftsman- 
ship, is it not remarkable, even in the ages of Faith, how soon 
jn triumphed over service and ornament mocked use? 
How many a knop wards off the fingers that fain would grasp it! 
What a lot of superfluous bulges and inopportune spikes, how 
many cups impossible to empty and wipe! In how brief a space 
sacred art waned while the waxing ambition of the artist usurped 
the place of the believer’s awe! The profane has overrun the 


Idioms. (1) Liturgical and decorative art cannot, of course, be 
divided into completely watertight compartments. Building 
soon blossoms into sculpture; altars and tombs have from time 
immemorial called out for ornaments. One requisite for the 
Christian Sacrifice has, since the close of the first millennium, 
invited the collaboration of Fine Art: the altar crucifix, originally 
processional, later fixed. 

The altar itself; from an early stage, was lavishly adorned; 
witness the superb silver and golden altar at Sant’Ambrogio in 
Milan (c. 835), and the famous golden and jewelled retable of 
St Mark’s, Venice, known as the Pala d’Oro, made in Constan- 
tinople in 1105. 

Whereas in the beginning of such elaboration, the crucifix was 
conceived as part of the altar and both as works of applied art, 
the crucifix and, later, other details tended to break away from 
this unity of craftsmanship and to be considered as things apart 
and complete in themselves. 

Striking examples of both stages of development were to be 
seen at the 1948 show of Danish Art in London. The Lisbjerg 
‘Golden Altar’ (c. 1150) is essentially church furniture: the 
crucifix, though older and on a somewhat larger scale, forms part 
of the general scheme.7 The Tirstrup crucifix, on the other hand, 
though from the same workshop and of about the same date, 
already displays signs of more conscious art. The thirteenth-cen- 
tury Herlufsholm crucifix is an independent work of fine art, 
entirely complete in itself, such as the crucifix was to remain, 
for good or evil, during the next four or five hundred years, 


7 Cf. Danish Art Treasures throughout the ages; Catalogue illustrated. Victoria and Albert 
Museum, 1948. 
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— more thoughtful makers of our day reintegrated it with 
e altar. 

(2) Today, if throughout the whole range of Christian icon- 
ography we seek to instance an effigy of our Divine Lord as 
peculiarly sacred, as a particularly suitable focus for collective 
worship, the debonair Christs of the Italian Renaissance will not 
delay us, certainly not Michelangelo’s ‘New Adam’ in S. Maria 
sopra Minerva, nor yet the Man of Sorrows depicted with such 
contained grief by Flemish and with such harrowing realism by 
German painters, nor even the smooth ‘beau Dieu’ of Amiens. 
Rather shall we prostrate ourselves before the noble Saviour of 
fifth- and sixth-century mosaics in Rome and Ravenna, before the 
Pantokrator of Byzantium, before him who treads on the lion 
and the basilisk in the apses of Monreale, Pisa and San Miniato or 
sits enthroned in majesty between the four living creatures in the 
tympana of Le Mans and of St Trophime at Arles, the Pentecostal 
Christ in the narthex of Vézelay, the Judex districtus of Beaulieu 
and St Denis, the Rex tremendae majestatis of the west porch at 
Moissac, the serene King who reigns from the facade of Chartres. 

In like manner, if we seek a corresponding image of our Blessed 
Lady, what comes to mind will not be the winsome grace of 
Memling’s Madonnas nor the tender domesticity of van Cleeve’s 
nor the wistfulness of Botticelli’s nor the comeliness of Raphael’s 
nor the mannered charm of Correggio or Parmigianino, nor the 
redeemed ingenuousness of Rubens nor the conscious simplicity 
of Carlo Dolci or Sassoferrato, nor the frigidity of Ingres, but 
rather the noble gravity of our Lady ‘Salus Populi Romani’ in 
the Borghese Chapel at St Mary Major, or her sister of Aracoeli, 
the jewelled and impassive splendour of la Nicopeia in St Mark’s, 
Venice, the meek motherhood of our Lady of Vladimir, the 
incomparable majesty of Notre Dame de la Belle Verriere at 
Chartres; or, to take an example known to the Catholic faithful 
throughout the world, the thoughtful dignity of Her of Unfailing 
Help, B.M.V. de Perpetuo Succursu. 

(3) If we ask what it is that dictates our instinctive choice, will 
not the answer be: a feeling akin to awe in us evoked by a certain 
transcendental quality in the work, which we may, after Professor 
Otto, call numinous (from numen—divinity), because in some mys- 
terious way it conveys a sense of otherness and thus of the divine. 


Sublimity has also been conveyed by raising human dignity to a 
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eeenetient degree as in the fourth- and fifth-century Roman 
School and in early medieval Northern art; it then tends to merge 
into the heroic. 

The makers were not interested in aspects but in essences, not 
in what our Lord may have looked like but in what he is yesterday, 
today and forever. Consequently they grip us not by appearances 
but with a two-fold reality, on the one hand concrete ah aesthetic 
—the formal reality of the artifact; on the other, ideal or poetic— 
the conceptual reality of the idea. In other words, they present 
spiritual truth by analogy, through the material perfection of the 
work itself. 
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T first sight there is something arid about a creed. But a 
Christian ignores the creed at his peril. It is fatally easy to 
drift along in a tide of emotional devotion, and precisely 

because our devotion is not disciplined by the rule of faith, to 
become stranded on the sands of sentiment. No individual has 
sufficient balance or insight to receive the full content of revela- 
tion, and each individual tends to inject some personal bias into 
his formulation of the faith; the tendency is to interpret in terms 
of our own psychological structure and interests. This is seen even 
in the great Saints and Doctors of the Church, but they, since they 
are holy, accept the correction of their bias from the Church, and 
receive, within the Church, a life that complements their insuffi- 
ciency. This is even more markedly the case when the individual 
is living on his religious emotions, on unregulated devotional 
responses, which, since they lack the defming and purifying 
influence of the creeds, very easily degenerate into mere super- 
stition. 
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No doubt faith can co-exist with superstition; but the thorns 
grow very fast, and can soon choke the good seed. It is a good 
rule which says that the more strongly the emotions are stirred, 
the more urgently credal definition is required. This is not to say 
that emotion, feeling and devotion do not play their part in 
religion. Of course Ye do, for Christ claims the whole person, 
and human feeling is used by the Holy Spirit as a way in to the 
furthest places of the soul. But the fact remains that the image of 
God—the likeness imprinted at man’s creation—is not essentially 
found in the emotions or feelings. True, the latter can be patterned 
according to that reflection of ra divine perfection received in the 
image, but since they are not the image, the vital response of man 
to God cannot essentially be a matter of feeling or emotion. 
Whenever man panders to the age-old temptation to give way to 
anti-intellectual forms of piety, he sins against the doctrinal tradi- 
tions of the Church. 

At once the objection arises: Is then the faith for intellectuals 
only? Can only x oa ple inherit the Kingdom of God? The 
objection is perverse. The statement was that man must not give 
way to anti-intellectual forms of piety, not that his piety must be 
intellectualist. Vain philosophy, empty sophistication is no 
vehicle of salvation, and just being clever is irrelevant to salvation. 
What is meant is that each man must respond to God as a rational 
being—in his higher self—and this has nothing to do with levels of 
culture or formal education. The modes of this response are, of 
course, innumerable, some tending towards the abstract, others 
predominantly affective, but each is responsible, for that is the 
normal condition of response. It is beside the point here to speak 
of children, idiots or psychotics—God has his special way of 
dealing with them—for our concern is with normal persons who 
have become adult members of the Church, and who, having put 
away the things of a child, have grown up in Christ. Spiritual 
childhood is not to be equated with a refusal to grow up in 
Christ. 

Reliance on mere religious emotion is a sure way to doubt, for 
when the critical question is raised, “What think ye of Christ?’, 
mere emotion gives no clear answer, for the faith that it overlays 
is a shallow thing, insufficient to stand against the wearing action 
of the world. 

Here the creeds are a rock, for they express the mind of Christ 
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ruling his people in the Spirit. They are decisions: the utterances 
which the Church has made in the face of attack, and under stress; 
on points critical for man’s understanding of the revelation of 
God, they assert the tradition and interpret to him the Word of 
God. 

The creeds are the rule of faith in that they express clearly what 
we have been taught by God, but they are not ends in themselves. 
They are statements, authoritative and precise, whose function it 
is to lead towards, and point with exactitude to, the mystery 
which is God. They do not remove the mystery, they focus our 
minds on it. 

Each clause of a creed must be understood in its context, in 
terms of the tension it resolves, or of the error it prohibits. None 
the less it is not to be taken as merely relative or simply negative— 
it does absolutely assert a teaching, though it does so in human 
language which can never exhaust or comprehensively define the 
content of the mystery it seeks to declare and safeguard. 

One doesn’t believe in the creed, but what the creed signifies. 
From the beginnings of Christianity the creed has been there. 
From simple forms, such as ‘Jesus is Lord’, the creeds have 
developed into systematic declarations of the implications of his 
Lordship. In one form they are found in the questions and answers 
of the i tismal rite, in another in the summaries of teaching 

iven to the catechumen and returned by him to the bishop before 

aptism. Later there are creeds for bishops expressing the living 
unity of the Church’s teaching. The ieak is the token by which, 
from a man’s words, it is known whether he believes with the 
Church. In every form it is declaratory of a distinctive attitude to 
Christ, for it is expressive of how the Church, in all her members, 
thinks of Christ. Thus it sets a way for the Christian mind and 
regulates the Christian life. It is the statement of the pattern of the 
new way of life that begins at baptism and it tells of the making 
of the new heaven and the new earth. 

The creed comes as a challenge and a release. A challenge in that 
it expresses no mere matter of opinion. When a man says ‘T 
believe’ before the articles of the creed, he is not saying ‘It seems 
to me’, or ‘I feel that’, or “The probabilities suggest’. No, he pro- 
claims that God has spoken, that the Holy Spirit lives in the 
Church, that God has revealed his purpose in Christ. It is a pro- 
- clamation that his mind has been illumined and moved by Divine 
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Grace; that the dark certitude we call faith has raised his soul to 
the contemplation of the things that were hidden from the 
"a ante a kings. It is a release, because when he says ‘I believe’, 

e says that he has begun to live by that faith which saves; and this 
is so because God, in giving faith, has claimed him as one of the 
people of God, one of the members of the Church. Thus it is the 
sign of his release from the rule of the world, which is man 
organizing his life apart from God and seeking his happiness in 
himself. 

Is this pride or arrogance? No. There is no room for arrogance 
here, because all arises from the mystery of his calling by Christ. 
He says ‘I believe’ under the pressure of the Divine Love, not 
because he has found, but because he has been found. He cannot 
be proud because he believes, but only humble before the 
graciousness of God. So much bitterness fo been generated by 
forgetting this, when man ceases to contemplate God’s mercy and 
by regarding himself humanizes his faith and glories in it, as if it 
were his by right or by earthly inheritance. It is only in and 
through grace, God’s free gift, that man merits and does good 
works. That is, good works are characterized as meritorious not 
because man does them, but because man does them in grace. By 
faith and grace the soul is not just helped and illumined, it is also 
led into a new world, in that it enters into a new relationship with 
God, who is no longer the remote Creator, but the loving Father, 
whose love transforms all man’s thoughts and actions. 

Faith is not a hearing of ‘little voices’, for God moves man in a 
hidden way and speaks to him through instruments—popes, 
bishops, councils, saints, joys and sorrow. Faith is the recognition 
of the working of the Spirit in these instruments; it is the con- 
viction of a man that he can do no other than proclaim his belief. 

Faith, the ‘I believe’, is a gift given, not because of a man’s 
virtue, but because of the sacrifice and merits of Christ; and it is, 
too, a new life in which man begins to tend towards the things 
hoped for: the fulness of the kingdom, the breaking of the veil. 

Faith is certitude, for it rests on God, but it is dark; not vision, 
for the veil is not yet taken away, hence it is living in expectation, 
because man’s union with God in this life, though real, is not yet 
consummated. It is neither an intuition of God nor a mere instinct. 
It is the acceptance by the mind—and hence by the whole man— 


that God has addressed man, that the Word has been uttered and 
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recognized, though not comprehended. In this sense, faith involves 
the primary decision of a man’s life, which tears out his worldly 
roots. That is why it is the scandal that shocks and numbs prudence 
and calculation. Not that faith is in itself absurd, but it inevitably 
offends man’s pride, and his revolt against it has its roots in the 
fact that the view of faith is larger than that of man’s philosophies. 

Can it not be said, in view of all this, that faith is irrational? 
No. It is true that it has a language of its own; it must have, 
because its subject-matter is unique, and that this language is not 
that of chemistry, or psychology. It is equally true that it is human 
speech about God and in so far as it is Sonam it can be discussed. 
Though its subject-matter is not susceptible of proof, though its 
—— statements cannot be investigated by the scientific method, 

cause they escape beyond the limits of understanding, it can be 
considered as a total view which answers man’s problems and 
harmonizes his various knowings. 

A simple distinction is helpfal The articles of faith are beyond 
reason in the sense that man could not discover them without 
God’s intervention, and even when man becomes aware of them 
they remain in essence mysterious. What man can do is to speak 
with precision about the language which God has chosen for his 
revelation, and with the aid of the Holy Spirit, ponder on its 
implications. As has been suggested, man can discuss the relevance 
of all this to his other forms of knowledge. More, he must be able 
to say honestly that it all seems reasonable in that it involves no 
contradiction, because no one may believe what he holds to be 
false 


The articles of faith should be distinguished from a different 
class of statements which can be shown to be plausible or to 
demonstrate rationally, in that their truth can be discovered apart 
from divine intervention. Certain of these truths have a bearing 
on salvation, and in cases where a man, by reason of stupidity or 
lack of opportunity, cannot arrive at them, then God discovers 
them to him. They are given with faith. This condescension is but 
one instance of the love of God for man, and it is in the considera- 
tion of this love that we find the clue to his dealings with man. 
No one knows his purpose for any man, but we are assured that 
so long as men do sax Shes their hearts and minds, so long as they 
seek truth, God will in his time give to those who ask, however 
badly fashioned their petitions may be. 
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CARGO FOR THE UNDERWORLD 
Everything here is slender, the skiff, the pole, 


The one who punts, the passengers who tender 
Gentle remarks to one another like toys— 
And finally their stock of wit is slender. 


Indeed, not wit but self-deception. These 

Have so deceived themselves that there is no longer 

Truth in them, as they plan their festivals. 

Once there was truth there, but falsehood proved the stronger. 


Perhaps they have loved a monster, half snake, half woman; 
And suddenly at the thrumming of a lyre 

One is aware that evil is subverting 

The inmost reason with innermost desire. 


The skiff is laden with flowers from relatives, 

Slender white flowers, each a delicate wheel: 

Propitiate Hermes, they said, persuade him to guide you, 
With a gift of wine or an offering of meal. 


How can they enter the world of Hermes’ discourse? 
Once his ironical eyes have proved and quizzed them 
He will see he can only lead them where they will go. 
They will not avail themselves of his alien wisdom. 


They will accuse him of riddling or of distortion, 

And he will conduct them till light fades from their eyes, 
And leave them in everlasting shadow, facing 

King Hades, the dark father, the prince of lies. 


BENET WEATHERHEAD, O.P. 
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EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY Art. The exhibition of European Masters of the 
Eighteenth Century at Burlington House is a revelation, not merely 
for its surprises—such as the Liotard portraits of Earl and Lady Bess- 
borough or the Menendez still life groups—but because it prompts a 
reconsideration of the century’s artistic réle. 

English Palladian mansions, the grand manner of Reynolds’ 
portraiture or Boucher’s Rococo gaiety, encourage the assumption that 
eighteenth-century art was luxurious and confident. Those qualities 
abound, but they are by no means exclusive. They are countered not 
only by the realism of Chardin or Goya, but by a nervous sensibility 
which is preseat in the flecks of paint on Watteau’s exquisite little 
panel from Oxford, or his superb drawings—whether they represent 
an animated musician, the absorbed concentration of a young sempstress 
or the sensual melancholy of a negro’s head. More unexpectedly per- 
haps, this characteristic appears in the volatile brush drawing of the 
heads in G. B. Tiepolo’s large version of “Cleopatra’s Banquet’. Com- 
‘pared with Veronese (to whom he owed so much), Tiepolo’s textures 
are less sumptuous, the colours more reticent; a range of gamboge, 
yellow ochre, Venetian red, muted crimson, the sombre green of 
Prato marble and cool silvery highlights. 

Fragonard is the most widely represented among the French. 
His magical ‘Féte de Saint Cloud’, so splendid yet so evanescent, is one 
of the triumphs of the show; there is also the excellent “Man in Fancy 
Dress’ and a delightful head of a ‘Coquette’ where the fresh, delicate 
textures and colours anticipate Renoir. Courbet, too, must have learnt 
much from the innocent sensuality of Chardin’s fruits. Beside their 
vivid hues are the subtle nuances of the figure groups, couched in 
creamy tones, grey-blues, modest reds and neutral browns. Oudry’s 
masterly “White Duck’ is an urbane, highly sophisticated performance. 
The Spaniard Menendez handles his sensuous themes with the austere 
touch of a Zurbaran or an early Velasquez. 

The landscapes are dominated by a magnificent assembly of Cana- 
lettos and Guardis. The latter, his pictures enlivened by sudden 
Titianesque roseate, golden, and cerulean tints, suggests the crumbling 
facade of Venetian splendour. Unfortunately the beauty of Cana- 
letto’s dun and buff colours is lost against the brown Academy walls. 
Alexander Cozen’s drawings and Gainsborough’s ‘Crossing the Ford’ 
are outstanding amongst the British landscapes. The British school 
emerges surprisingly diverse; not only are there the famous portraits 
both human and animal—Stubbs’ ‘Gimcrack’ is included—but lesser 
names like Wright of Derby. 
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But diversity is the keynote of the exhibition; a brief summary is 
impossible. The unifying principle lies not so much in a style, as in an 
unparalleled achievement of style. 

M. SHIRLEY 


* * * 


Matisse. The death of Henri Matisse has brought to an end an achieve- 
ment unique in our time: that of a ‘revolutionary’ artist who in his last 
years turned to the sacred, and asked to be judged by the chapel at 
Vence which was even to its humblest detail his own creation. What- 
ever may be the ultimate judgment on his work, it is certain that his 
chapel will redeem our own generation from the charge that the 
serious creative artist has no place in the service of the Church. Matisse’s 
death followed that of Pére Couturier by only a few months, and their 
names will unquestionably be linked, for it was the latter’s courageous 
conviction that ‘to effect a revival of liturgical art it may be safer to 
turn to geniuses without faith than to believers without talent’ which 
led to the decoration of the church at Assy and in effect made Vence 
possible. The question of Matisse’s faith can no longer be a matter for 
question, and his chapel, already belonging as of right to the hillside it 
adorns and as it were completes, is itself a motive for believing: a 
creation of our time that asserts without any ambiguity that the things 
of the spirit are those that endure. 


* * * 


CATHOLICS AND TELEVISION. The proceedings of the first international 
Conference for Catholic Television, of which some account was given 
in last April’s issue of BLACKFRIARS, have now been fully published in 
the latest number of the Revue Internationale de Télévision et de Radio 
(31 Boulevard Latour-Maubourg, Paris 7; 400 francs). Detailed reports 
of religious television in many countries give an encouraging picture 
of the Church’s response to a powerful new medium for its apostolate. 
In particularly, Pére Roguet’s paper on the televising of the Mass is a 
brilliantly effective answer to the usual objections. 


* * * 


Ositer, in this revived form, will hope to discuss each month recent 
art exhibitions, music, films and radio. 


* * * 
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CuesuirE, V.C. A Study of War and Peace. By Russell Braddon. 
(Evans Brothers; 12s. 6d.) 


The Victoria Cross is usually awarded for some specific, outstanding 
act of bravery in war. In Group Captain Leonard Cheshire’s case this 
was not so; it was awarded cunaling to the citation) for ‘a record 
of outstanding achievement’ over a period of five years in one hundred 
missions during which he placed himself ‘invariably in the forefront 
of the battle’. This present volume does much to illustrate that basic 
perpetual courage which has made Cheshire outstanding not merely 
in war but also in peace. It is not strictly a history of his war achieve- 
ments; that has been done elsewhere, as for instance in Paul Brickhill’s 
The Dam Busters. It is something far more valuable, namely the portrait 
of one of the most impressive characters of our time. It is ‘he epic 
of a great yet essentially simple soul in search of truth, of the truth 
to be found in and through objective reality and not merely in the 
mind. His war record which established for him, in a phrase from his 
citation, ‘a reputation second to none in Bomber Command’, was in a 
sense inevitable, granted the circumstances, for it was an outcroppin 
of his basic integrity which caused him to disregard both danger and 
fear, all personal desires and discomforts, selfish motives of every 
kind, in accomplishing what was required of him. It was not that he 
was a natural stoic or ascetic; on the contrary he thoroughly enjoyed 
his pleasures when they seemed to him legitimate, and at the same 
time he was more than ordinarily sensitive. Nor was he then moved by 
any sense of religious obligation. During the war he was concerned 
before all with the destruction of the enemy—until he was sent as an 
observer at the dropping of the atomic bomb on Nagasaki. 

If I write of him in the past tense, it is because (to quote the present 
author) ‘as he watched the writhing cloud, ubscene in its greedy 
clawing of the earth, swelling as if with its regurgitations of all the 
life that it had consumed’ Cheshire suddenly sensed all that it implied. In 
‘one monstrous ten-millionth of a second’ he died in mind and was 
born again. ‘In that split second of nuclear fission came the greatest 
moment of truth in his life.’ It was not, in fact, his greatest moment 
of truth, but the author, ‘not anything in particular of any religion’, 
could not be expected to know this, notwithstanding his profound 
appreciation of the new Cheshire after Nagasaki. But that appalling 
moment did entirely re-orientate him in his search for truth. In 
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Cheshire’s own words: “When Wilhelmshaven blew up we felt a 
sense of elation. We had set out to destroy and we had destroyed. 
When Nagasaki blew up we felt nothing but an overwhelming sense 
of awe, not because an unusual number of Japanese had been killed 
but because something had happened which altered our fundamental 
concepts of life.’ The flash that destroyed forty thousand Japanese was 
for him the light from heaven which temporarily blinded Paul on the 
road to Damascus; hitherto he had known nothing of God, but from 
now on he would seek him. 

His search led him immediately into ‘practical, non-sectarian Christ- 
ianity, communal living and international idealism’. He brought the 
vision and courage of his war achievements to the saving instead of 
destruction. of his fellowmen. His ‘colony’ scheme (known as V.LP. 
or Vade in Pacem) was one of his vigorous practical efforts. It failed; 
but his vision and courage did not fail; and in a special sense, as far 
as he himself was concerned, it did not fail, for it brought him into 
touch with Arthur Dykes, one of the ‘colonists’ and also a former 
L.A.C. in the Royal Air Force, who was dying of cancer without 
family or friends to comfort him or even a bed to die in. Cheshire took 
him to his own home, Le Court, and nursed him personally and alone 
till he died. “At night we used to talk a lot’, Cheshire told his present 
biographer, ‘very strong R.C., Arthur was—often discussed religion— 
and then Arthur would read a bit, always seemed to be the same book.’ 
When his friend and patient had died, he himself started to read the 
old man’s book. ‘It was called One Lord, One Faith, by a man called 
Vernon Johnson. . . . It was good, because either everything it said was 
true or everything it said was false.’ He was received into the Church 
on Christmas Eve, 1948; he found the supreme revelation of God in the 
Incarnation; this was his greatest moment of truth. 


His contact with Arthur Dykes had another immediate effect; he 
had been in fact the first guest of the hundred now housed in what have 
come to be known as Cheshire’s Homes, provided by him for the 
paralysed, the aged sick and the mentally disturbed. His work for his 
fellow men in need, which was now his work for God, continued and 
continues, in spite of an unexpected blow which would have completely 
disabled any ordinary man. In 1951 he was discovered to have pul- 
monary tuberculosis; from then until now he has been almost continu- 
ally in sanatoria and has undergone four major operations. Yet, to 
quote the volume under review, ‘these were the circumstances that 
were to be the background to the most productive period of his life’. 
Just before he had fallen ill he had determined to tour the country on 
what would have been, in fact, a preaching mission. Had that been 
possible the results might well have been epoch-making. I myself was 
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privileged to hear him on one occasion, soon after his conversion, 
when he gave a talk on the spiritual life to Catholic senior officers of 
the R.A.F. The depth of his perception, the quiet power of his words, 
and above all his shining sincerity, produced a most heart-searching 
effect upon all his hearers; and incidentally it made this member of 
the Order of Preachers feel very humble and inadequate. Yet let it 
not be thought that he had become any sort of grim and inhuman 
fanatic; his charm, his wit, his laughter, his human understanding are 
all called in to his service of God. 

As he could not pursue his original plan, he used whatever equipment 
he could beg or borrow (having no possessions of his own) to carry his 
personal message over the countryside. His three buses, equipped with 
a tableau of the crib, a cinema and a recorder bearing on its tape his 
own earnest words, taken around London and the provinces by willing 
coadjutors, have proved most effective and fruitful. He would like to 
have a thousand such buses. He is never disheartened, but he is filled 
with an insatiable longing. ‘Anything you want?’ casually asked a 
visitor to his bedside. “Yes—an aeroplane!’ replied Cheshire, V.C. 
He wanted it to fly regular contingents to “le so that they might 
share the ‘magnificent experience’ which he himself had profited os. 
That is only one of many schemes. For the one great end, which is to 
bring all men to God—or, perhaps better, to bring God to all men— 
he is prolific of ideas. His biographer records a number that have 
already been realized in the last <> el months. He goes on: ‘In the 
next eighteen months doubtless there will be even more. And in the 
next eighteen years the whole of Britain will probably be incorporated 
in the Cheshire Foundation! Who cares? It might even be a good 
thing, anyway.’ His trust in Divine Providence is sublime. When he 
is in need of money for one or other of his apostolic projects ‘he relies 
absolutely on a blind and terrifying faith that it will come. ... And 
always . . . when it has been weiel so far, the money (usually from a 
stranger) has arrived. It has happened so often now that even the 
accountant is beginning to assume that it always will.’ (p. 208.) 


This is a most outstanding book about a most outstanding character. 
The fact that it is written by one who professes no allegiance to any 
religion, though it prevents the author from appreciating the deep 
inv.ardness of” Cheshire’s Catholic faith, nevertheless lends all the 
more force to his estimate of the unvarnished positive results of that 
faith. It is admirably produced and liberally illustrated with very fine 
photographs. For any reader Cheshire, V.C. will prove a thrilling story 
of war and peace. For a Catholic it will also prove an inspiration and 
a stirring example. 

Hirary J. CARPENTER, O.P. 
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Tue UpanisHaps; A SECOND SELECTION. Translated from the Sanskrit, 
with notes by Swami Nikhilananda. (Phoenix House; 18s. od.) 
This book forms the second volume of a projected four of the 

translation of the Upanishads published under the auspices of the 

Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Centre. The present volume includes the 

Svetasvatara, Prasna, and Mandukya Upanishads together with Gauda- 

pada’s Karika on the latter. Besides the translation there is a paraphrase 

of Sankara’s commentary which is written from the point of view of 
absolute monism or, as the translator prefers to describe it, ‘non- 
dualism’. 

The Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Centre is avowedly concerned 
with the spread of Vedantin ideas as interpreted by Sankara: and 
the general public will be grateful to them for making available 
inexpensive translations of the Upanishads together with Sankara’s 
commentary. Interest in Hindu religious ideas is spreading, and it is, 
therefore, essential that the public should be put in possession of 
accurate and readable translations of the Upanishads which constitute 
the religious basis of all orthodox Hindu thought. Hitherto the most 
accessible translations have been those of Hume and of Radhakrishnan 
who follows Hume almost slavishly. Both these translations are 
accurate, but they are not very readable. The present translation has the 
great virtue of being both readable and comprehensible. It has, how- 
ever, one grave re om it is rather a tendentious paraphrase than a 
translations. 

Of the three Upanishads translated in this book the third, the 
Mandukya, is uncompromisingly monist, while the first, the Svetasvatara, 
is clearly theistic and dualist. The translator, then, renders the spirit of 
Sankara’s commentary faithfully, for Sankara was concerned to show 
that, despite outward appearances to the contrary, all the evidence of 
scripture supported his extreme non-dualist position. When, however, 
Mr Nikhilananda twists the text to say something that it does not say, 
he sins both against scholarship and truth. This he does consistently: 
one example must suffice here, Svetasvatara 1.8. The Sanskrit text, 
literally translated, reads as follows: 

‘The Lord supports all this composite (universe), perishable and 
imperishable, sais and =i Without the Lord the soul 
atma) is bound because it experiences enjoyment. On knowing God 
time it is released from all fetters.’ 

This is rendered as follows by Mr Nikhilananda: 

‘The Lord, Isa, supports all this which has been joined together— 
the perishable and the imperishable, the manifest (the effect) and the 
unmanifest (the cause).’ So far so _ “The same Lord (the Supreme 


Self), devoid of lordship [i.e. as the jiva], becomes bound because of 
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assuming the attitude of an enjoyer. The jiva again realizes the Supreme 

There are two serious and wilful, because tendentious, mistranslations 
here: (i) atma, which must mean the individual ‘self’ or soul here, is 
translated as ‘the same Lord’: (ii) jnatva devam (=deo gnoto) becomes 
—" into ‘the jiva (individual soul) again realizes the Supreme 
Self’. 

Mistranslation is the worst possible weapon in apologetics, for it 
implies that the translator is unsure of the soundness of his position. 
In this case it is totally unnecessary, for Sankara’s commentary can be 
relied on to give a monistic interpretation to this and other texts 
without tampering with the sacred text itself. 

This could have been a good and useful book. However, we still 
await a good, readable, and accurate translation of the Upanishads; 
and it is a pity that Mr Nikhilananda has not given us this, but has 
chosen to put sectarianism before accuracy in his translation of the 
sacred text. The Western public is entitled to know what the Upani- 


shads actually say. Mr Nikhilananda has done that public a disservice 
by marring an otherwise attractive book with purposeful mistransla- 
tion. R. C. ZAEHNER 


Tue Practice oF PsycHoTHErAPy. By C. G. Jung. (Collected 
Works, Vol. XVI.) Translated by R. F. C. Hull, with 14 illustra- 
tions. (Routledge and Kegan Paul; 30s.) 

THE ORIGINS AND History oF Consciousness. By Erich Neumann. 
Foreword by C. G. Jung. Translated by R. F. C. Hull. (Routledge 
Kegan Paul; 30s.) 

The third volume to be published of Jung’s Collected Works 
contains eleven of his shorter monographs and papers dating from 

1928 to 1951. It also contains the whole of his Psychology of the Trans- 

ference, which occupies a separate volume in the German edition. The 

whole volume should be particularly welcome to practical Anglo- 

Saxon readers who may have been deterred by the exotic investigations 

of Psychology and Alchemy and the profound but somewhat theoretic 

insights and thought of the Two Essays. Psychology of the Transference 
is probably one of the finest of Jung’s later writings, and merits 
repeated reading and pondering; English readers will find in it, for the 
first time, the practical applications to familiar psychological situations 

—both in the consulting room and in human relationships generally— 

of those alchemical researches undertaken in the earlier volume, but 

whose practical relevance it left somewhat obscure. The other contents 
will be of great interest, not only as expositions of Jung’s practical 
techniques, ee also for the light they shed on his position vith regard 
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to medicine on the one hand, and to theological and philosophical 


concerns on the other. Moralists, who have felt misgivings about 
abreactive techniques, will read with particular interest and relief 
Jung’s appraisal P their therapeutic value. 

In his Foreword to Dr Neumann’s book, Jung writes enviously of 
the second generation of his followers who can take up his pioneer 
work, and ‘gather up the disjecta membra of my own writings . . . and 
knead them into a whole’. Dr Neumann deserves all the praise Jung 
accords him in this monumental effort to find some intelligible order 
in the chaos of the archetypes; and the effort should do much to 
recommend the whole conception of a collective unconscious, and 
indeed of Jung’s psychology generally, to those who have rejected 
them by reason precisely of their intolerable disorder. We should 
not suggest that Neumann does no more than tidy up Jung’s own work; 
his own developments of it (not least, in the important concept of 
‘centroversion’—hitherto only implicit) are considerable. He is 

obably the most important figure in the ‘second generation’, and 
his nik should be closely watched. The danger is, of course, that a 
second generation will harden the findings of the pioneer into an 
inflexible dogmatic scheme, will overstep the strict methodological 
limits which Jung himself has imposed upon himself, even fill the 
vacuum left by purely empirical methods with a ‘new ethic’, or even a 
new religion. The inclinations in this direction are happily less marked 
in this than in Neumann’s previous works. The book is noteworthy, 
not only for the many detailed insights into symbolism with which it 
is full, but also for the whole grandiose conception which it builds 
up. But, the average reader will want to know, is it all true? He should. 
be warned that it neither is, nor claims to be, a causal explanation of the 
origins of consciousness; its claim to be history is plausible, but, in 
any usual sense of the word, somewhat dechoal. Jung himself cau- 
tiously writes in his foreword of an ‘over-all hypothesis which . . . 
depends upon the temperament and subjective assumptions of the 
author’. Understood simply as a descriptive model for rendering the 
archetypes coherent and intelligible, the book should be (despite some 
questionable details) not only harmless but valuable. It is surprising, 
and rather unfortunate, that the author invites scepticism by his tacit 
claim to originality; he could have carried more conviction had he 
shown how far his very pattern is archetypal: its resemblances to the 
Kundalini chakras, be? their own world-wide parallels, are evident, 
yet not stressed in the text. 


Mr Hull, whose competence in rendering Jung is now familiar, 
is to be particularly congratulated on the lucidity with which he has 
render Neumann’s opaque German. Victor WHITE, O.P. 
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SPIRITUAL PERSPECTIVES AND Human Facts. By Frithjof Schuon- 
(Faber; 21s.) 


In an earlier book on The Transcendent Unity of Religions M. Schuon 
defined his position as a believer, like René Guenon and Coomara- 
swamy, in a metaphysical tradition, which underlies all the great reli- 
gious traditions of the world and gives them an essential unity. The 

resent work is a study of this ‘essential doctrine’ as it appears in the 
i ht of the different religious perspectives of Buddhism, Hinduism, 
Islam and Christianity. The first chapter recalls the fundamental distinc- 
tion between philosophy cunmbeuil as a system of discursive thought, 
and metaphysical knowledge conceived as a higher mode of contem- 
plative wisdom. In the next chapter on ‘Aesthetics and Symbolism in 
Art and Nature’, M. Schuon develops this ‘metaphysical’ conception 
of art on the lines of Coomaraswamy, showing a remarkable insight 
into the fundamental nature of religious art in east and west, and 
developing a most interesting theory of the symbolism of colours. 
But it is in the third chapter on “The Contours of the Spirit’ that he 
reveals the full extent of his insight into the different religious perspec- 
tives of east and west. It seems to us that this marks a considerable 
advance on his earlier work in the understanding which he shows of 
Christian doctrine. 


He is at his best, however, in the exposition of Islamic and Hindu 
doctrine, which he develops further in a special chapter on the Vedanta; 
and he tends to regard Hinduism, like all writers of his school, as the 
‘norm’ of religious doctrine, precisely because it is most open to the 
kind of gnostic interpretation which he favours. His failure to under- 
stand the Christian perspective comes out particularly in his conception 
of faith, as he has no ote for a supernatural mystery which can only 
be known by faith and to which metaphysical knowledge can never of 
itself attain. But apart from this one cannot but admire the depth of 
his penetration into the spiritual life. The last chapters, on “Love and 
Knowledge’ and “The Spiritual Virtues’, reveal indeed a mature 
wisdom which it would be hard to parallel in modern times. The 
accusation which would be generally levelled at René Guenon would 
be that he was deficient in love and above all in humility. But no 
one can say this of M. Schuon. These chapters show an insight especi- 
ally into the nature of humility which can only be the fruit of genuine 
spiritual experience, and the whole book is written in a pregnant 
and incisive style which makes it most memorable. The translator 
must have done a good job, as it reads like original and excellent 
English. It is a book to which one will return again and again, and 
perhaps its inner spirit cannot be better summarized than in the 
concluding words, ‘He who lives in prayer has not lived in vain’. 
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Simone WeiL. By E. W. F. Tomlin. (Bowes and Bowes; 6s.) 

Now that the first impact of the personality of Simone Weil has 
spent its force and her life and work have become generally known, it is 
possible to see her in a better perspective. No more sober and balanced 
estimate could be asked than this short study by Mr Tomlin. Simone 
Weil stands out as a somewhat eccentric character, a lonely and tragic 
figure, who reminds one now of Pascal and now of Kierkegaard. 
There can be no doubt of her genius and of her spiritual insight, but 
it can no longer be a cause of surprise that she never became a Catholic. 


She is a person apart, Leys We displaced person’, as Mr Tomlin calls 


her in a brilliant summary of her character and significance. There isno _ 


doubt that she was a portent, a solitary genius, thrown up from the 
conflict of war, witnessing to the truth of spiritual reality in the midst 
of intense suffering, and perhaps a aa as Mr Tomlin suggests, 
of the new world which is being born from the breakdown of the old. 
She left no disciples, but her example may well endure for generations. 


BEDE GRIFFITHS, O.S.B. 


Tue LeaveN oF Love. By Izette de Forest. (Gollancz; 15s. od.) 

The author of this book was a patient and pupil of Ferenczi and has 
been a practising analyst for twenty-five years. But the book is by no 
means addressed to her colleagues only. It is a sober and valuable 
account of the process of healing through the relationship which is 
established between an analyst and his patient. 

Ferenczi, Jung, Adler and Rank were all pupils, and then colleagues, 
of Freud, and they all broke away from him on differing fundamental 
issues. Ferenczi’s disagreement was mainly on the question of the 
relationship of analyst and patient. He discarded the view that the 
analyst should be ‘passive’ and consciously assumed an ‘active’ role. 
He treated his patients vis-a-vis, as also does Jung, and this at once 
establishes an entirely different relationship from the one that results 
from the analyst sitting hidden behind the patient and unseen by him. 

Mrs de Forest gives an account, with illustrations from her own 
experience, of the ‘transference’, which is the emotional attitude of the 
patient to the analyst, and the ‘counter-transference’ which is the 
response of the analyst to the patient. Both, she regards as of equal 
importance in the process of successful analysis. The difference between 
the two is that he attitude of the patient contains a great deal of 
matter which is unconsciously motivated and which needs to be 
made conscious, while the analyst, who has undergone a long personal 
analysis before beginning to practise, is aware of his attitudes and does 
not use them to carry illegitimate matter. This sounds specialized and 
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technical, but it applies to a great many situations besides that of the 
consulting room. In all human contacts where one is seeking help, 
and another is attempting to give it, such a situation will arise. For this 
reason the chapters dealing with the ‘transference’ and ‘counter-trans- 
ference’ can be read with profit by all teachers and especially by priests, 
who as ‘spiritual directors’ constantly have this experience. 

In the process of attempting to solve another person’s problems 
he must be given insight into his emotions, which must be full 
accepted by the analyst, and this can only be done through the ‘trans- 
ference’ and ‘counter-transference’. An analyst who is afraid of the 
‘counter-transference’ will never be able to resolve the ‘transference’ 
and healthy independence and integration will not be achieved. 

I recommend this short and robust work (in spite of the title) to all 
who are concerned with the problems of human relationship. 


Doris LAYARD 


SELECTION II, Edited by Cecily Hastings and Donald Nicholl. (Sheed 
and Ward; 16s.) 

The compilers of this volume tell us that what guided them in their 
choice of articles from recent numbers of various journals was the 
search for quality and interest. What has emerged from their labours, 
however, reveals a unity of theme. This is a book in which the idea of 
myth will be found more frequently than any other. It is fairly certain 
that something in the Jungian depths of the compilers’ souls was 
presiding over their work of selection. The book is none the worse for 
that. Indeed, it is most topical. 

The Jungian pre-occupation is in reality a profoundly metaphysical 
one; it is an explicit concern with the fulfilment of human desire on the 
psychological Secabosites personality is healed or integrated when it is 
confronted by the myth or symbol; but this is so because the human 
spirit is nourished on the metaphysical level by the mystery of existence, 

e truth of God. It is because a man has ontological roots that psycho- 
logically he seeks the Holy Grail. All myth is a reaching out to the 
Word. As Father Simmel puts it, ‘Jesus Christ is the fulfilment of myth, 
but only because He himself is not Mythos but Logos’ (p. 141). And the 
compilers would not hestitate to think of the mysteries of Christ as 
‘a myth devoid of the fictitious . . . a “pure Myth”.’ We must not 
therefore, with Bultmann, seek to demythologize the Gospel, accepting 
nothing but ‘the decisive action of God in Christ’. That is to pave the 
way for the rejection of that very action as itself fiction; there are only 
degrees of rationalism in demythologizing the Gospel of miracle and 
in demythologizing the world of God’s love for us in Christ. 
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But a myth that does not culminate in logos, that is indifferent to 
truth, is a mere gnosticism, an old-wife’s fable; at the end it will be 
found wanting, even in its own order. On the psychological level the 
symbol heals, because intellectually it is no mere conceptual formula 
but the truth of God. This existential reality of God is man’s deepest 
need. The fulfilment of that metaphysical need takes place in Christ, 
who is the fulfilment of myth, the only adequate and saving symbol. 

There are two sides to the human intellect. Every article in this book 
is, in its way, the affirmation of that. Whether the subject be the 
theology of clothes or the symbolism of the centre, or Luther’s struggle 
or the negative element in St Thomas, we come back again and 
again to the mind as the faculty of mystery, of the numinous, and to the 
mind as the faculty of conceptual formulae. If the rational side is 
developed unduly, the mind slips into an easy univocity and we have 
scientism dominating in a waste land. But where the balance is 
affirmed, psychology, exact science and metaphysics walk together in 
a healing, holy harmony, the Jungian lies down with the Thomist and 
the Baconian smiles on both. 

This book will render good service in the recovery of symbols. 
In a lively introduction the compilers reveal the influence on them of 
David Jones’s The Anathemata. 

WILLIAM BARDEN, O.P. 


Descartes: PHiLosopHicaL Writincs. By Elizabeth Anscombe and 
P. T. Geach. (Nelson Philosophical Texts; 12s. 6d.) 


LeiBniz. By Ruth Lydia Saw. (Pelican Books; 2s. 6d.) 


There has been a dearth of English versions of Descartes’ philo- 
sophical works. The two-volume translation by Haldane and Ross 
has long been out of print, and the Everyman volume has hardly filled 
the gap. It is doubtful whether any one-volume selection can fill it, 
but this is what Miss Anscombe and Mr Geach have set themselves to 
do. Their aim in compiling the present selection has been ‘to include 
enough material to give a general view of Descartes’ system; to exclude 
details of obsolete scientific theories and theological technicalities’. 
Accordingly, only the Meditations and Descartes’ controversy with 
Hobbes are printed in full; some of the scientific passages of the 
Discourse (among them those concerning the theory of the heart’s 
action, surely one of the most illuminating examples of what Descartes 
regarded as a satisfying rational explanation) are omitted, and other 
works appear only in more or less heavily anthologized form. The 
selection can, naturally, be criticized from many points of view. For all 


the boldness of its claim, there are, and could not fail to be, regions of 
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Descartes’ philosophical thought of which the reader is given no glimpse 
here. 

Whatever may be said about its omissions, the quality of the 
translation must make the English student of Descartes regret that more 
of his works are not here available in their entirety. This is a philoso- 

her’s translation, not content to render texts by a word-for-word 
literal equivalent, but concerned to convey what Descartes was 
trying to say in language that a modern English philosopher would 
understand. There are significant departures from hallowed usage, such 
as the refusal to render cogitare and penser by an invariable ‘think’. The 
Latin and French terms often require a wider and vaguer English 
equivalent; and the inability to recognise this has been one of the 
reasons for the English tendency-(from Locke onwards!) to exaggerate 
Descartes’ intellectualist side. In general it can safely be affirmed that 
this translation makes Descartes talk less nonsense than any previous 
English version. The volume is prefaced by a long introductory 
essay on Descartes’ work and its background by the distinguished 
French scholar, M. Alexandre Koyré. 

Ruth Saw’s volume on Leibniz in the Pelican series is not, as some of 
the volumes in the series have been, a radically new and constructive 
attempt to rethink the thoughts of the philosopher dealt with in terms 
of a different language and a different mental climate. Miss Saw states 
two opposed ways of going about the task of presenting the philosophy 
of a heshor as Kohat sae as Leibniz: a modern author must either 
unashamedly present the system ‘in its author’s own sense, disregarding 
the shock which his terms will give to sensitive modern ears’, or to 
translate his thoughts into the interpreter’s language. She wisely 
rejects this either-or, and in some measure attempts both ‘a critical 
reinterpretation in modern terms’ and an exposition ‘in Leibniz’s 
own terms . . . of what he himself believed he was doing’. Her success 
in accomplishing the former task equals that in the latter: it is in giving 
such systematic exposition, arranged and carried out along traditional 
lines, that her great qualities as a teacher are most manifest. 


R. A. Markus 


ARCHAEOLOGY FROM THE Eartu. By Sir Mortimer Wheeler. (Oxford 
University Press; 25s.) 
RoME BEYOND THE IMPERIAL FRONTIERS. By Sir Mortimer Wheeler. 
(G. Bell and Sons; 25s.) 
Sir Mortimer Wheeler is perhaps the most distinguished archaeologist 
in Europe. But he owes the greatest of his achievements to the rare com- 
bination of two qualities: namely a scientific expertise in the technique 
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of excavation which has always been marked by a meticulous attention 
to minute detail, and a gift of imaginative vision. It is these two qualities 
that make Archaeology from the Earth a classic. 

A very spirited historical introduction is followed by a series of 
chapters that deal with stratigraphy, the lay-out of an excavation, the 
necessary variations of technique in varied sites, the necessary equip- 
ment in a field laboratory. This is the book that every lecturer in 
archaeology has needed for his students and which every practising 
field archaeologist would at once recognize as being written by a 
master who, in spite of a number of sodiueaia s has always, if only 
figuratively, kept the mud upon his boots. Naturally there are emphases 
which may be questioned. Writing from a relatively very limited 
experience, I would consider that Sir Mortimer Wheeler is too severe 
on the old practice of cutting trial trenches (p. 63, seq.). Since the war 
a catihdeaiite sum has been expended on the area excavation of a site 
which was chosen at least partly because a distinguished pre-historian 
had suggested that three cities would be found superimposed upon 
each other. Preliminary trial trenches would have shown that dese 
was a coral out-crop only three feet beneath the surface and that the 
subsoil held traces of a culture homogeneous with the surface finds. 


Again, I would wish that more had been written on the importance 
of ze study of history for the archaeologist. The archaeologist is 
essentially an historian and deals with most compelling and objective 
forms of historical evidence. But owing to the recent dominance of 
British pre-history there are English archaeologists who have had no 
form of historical training and do not realize their lack of it. Yet it was 
only through historic sense and historic vision that Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler solved the problem of the double Verulamium and found the 
Roman ware in western India. It is precisely this quality of vision 
which transforms Archaeology from the Earth into a lasting classic. It is 
shown above all in two chapters, “Tactics and Strategy’ and “What 
we are digging up and Why’. Long after completely new techniques 
have been evolved in what is still the infant science of archaeology, 
those two chapters will retain unchanged validity and convey something 
of the essential greatness of their a. 

In contrast to Archaeology from the Earth, Rome Beyond the Imperial 
Frontiers is ephemeral. But it was not intended to be in any way definite 
or even complete. It may be guessed that it represents a series of 
lectures, always stimulating and vivid; but really designed to show 
the need of further work in each of the areas discussed; even so, many 
areas are omitted. There would seem to be an occasional slip; the 
Bardo Museum is placed in Algiers instead of Tunis and the Charsada 
head of Apollo is surely of very doubtful authenticity. In the German 
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section there is an obvious, though fully acknowledged, debt to 
Dr Egger. But the forty-five pages on the Roman contacts with India 
are worth all the rest of the volume, for here Sir Mortimer Wheeler 
is dealing with what has been essentially his own discovery and 
somehow conveys vividly his zest for physical adventure, his sense 
of distances and of horizons, the sweep of his imagination; all those 
qualities, in fact, which through their odd union with detailed scientific 
accuracy have made him, for all the younger field archaeologists in 
Europe, in Dante’s phrase, “The Master of those who know’. 


GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE SIERRA. By J. A. Pitt-Rivers. (Weidenfeld and 

Nicolson; 18s. od.) 

Dr Pitt-Rivers, a social anthropologist, has here gained an under- 
standing of a small Andalusian town by methods which have proved 
their worth in the investigation of remoter, tribal, societies. He has 
produced one of the few studies of civilized communities which 
deserve to stand by the best accounts of tribal peoples. Without 
attempting to write a popular work, he has succeeded in describin 
the life and analysing the social structure of his town in a way whi 
will interest the general reader; his account is without the lapses into 
rather pretentious elaboration of the commonplace which irritate 
the ordinary reader of some anthropological writing, especially about 
modern communities. The language, simple and free from jargon, is 
also unaffected by the stylistic over-refinement and exploitation of 
local colour which are fashionable in literary works of travel today, 
not least in evocations of Spain. The author shows himself detached 
and tolerant, though not indifferent, and avoids any suggestion of 
distasteful knowingness about the people amongst whom he was 
clearly a welcome guest. He has gone to great lengths to ensure that no 
offence should be given to his hosts by this book about them, while 
yet presenting them truthfully as they are and not merely as the more 
sophisticated of them might like to appear before a censorious ‘pro- 
gressive’ public. 

The book deals with the organization of human relations in the 
community, the way in which specific relationships imply general 
principles and moral values, and the connection between the town an 
the wider society of which it is a part. Dr Pitt-Rivers shows how the 
necessarily impersonal and abstract regulations of the State are modified 
within the pueblo by practical and charitable considerations—b 
neighbourliness, by respect for the unique situation of each individual. 
Also, a kind of practical wisdom accommodates the perception of how 
things ought to be to how they really are. In this Spanish town, at 
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least, the substance of human equality and liberty has not been sacrificed 
to canting theories of them. 

There is much here which offers points for comparison with other 

asant communities; and the book should be particularly revealing 

or those who are interested in the relations between tightly-knit 
local communities and the State organizations into which they are being 
forced in many parts of the world today. It is to be hoped that their 
problems will be solved with the civilized grasp of the impertance of the 
individual which, in the pueblo of Alcala, implies a measure of cynicism 
about the State. 

The book is well illustrated and pleasantly produced. One or two 
blemishes resulting from faulty proof-reading should be removed in 
another edition. Professor Evans-Pritchard provides a short introduc- 
tion to his pupil’s work. 

GopFrEY LIENHARDT 


THE SETTLEMENT OF THE CELTIC SAINTS OF WALES. By E. G. Bowen. 

(University of Wales Press; 10s. 6d.) 

Professor Bowen has put us all in his debt. His subject is important, 
difficult and quite outstandingly interesting. Furthermore, it is one on 
which it ool have been easy to write a mediocre book. The literary 
sources for the history of the Welsh saints have of course been closely 
studied, and this process of analysis goes forward. What, however, 
is needed at this stage is a fresh approach, and this has been provided 
for us by the Gregynog Professor of Geography and Anthropology 
with a book which is something more than a geographer’s interim 
report, and which will help enormously towards making possible the 
definitive book which one day it will be possible for a scholar to write. 

In eight chapters, illustrated by fifty-six maps and plans, the facts 
about the distribution of cult, the position, site and form of the saints’ 
settlements is presented to the rds There is a splendid bibliography 
and a sound index. 

The book deserves the careful study of all those Catholics in Wales 
who can grasp how impossible it is to appreciate a society without a 
knowledge of its past. To take a single ond entirely practical example, 
namely Ee dedication of churches. In Wales, geography, history and 
religious tradition are inseparably knit with church dedication, and 
to ignore this is to incur the responsibility of making oneself ridiculous. 

Again, one is struck by the wealth of material which Professor 
Bowen’s book places at the disposal of the teacher of history. What a 
series of admirable lessons could come from its intelligent use by a 
teacher in a Catholic school in Wales, and how such lessons could link 
up with, and be illuminated by, Robert Jones’ account in Drych yr 
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Amseroedd of his journey by sea from Eifionydd to Llangeitho to hear 
the preaching of Daniel Rowland; or the journeys, again by sea, of 
Gruffydd Jones’ schoolmasters and by Hywel Harris’s map. 

Weare told of Saint David, ‘as is well-known, he is the only one of 
the Celtic saints to be canonized by the Roman Church (circa 1120)’. 
It would be ungracious, and, since it does not affect the author’s argu- 
ment, without point to consider how many mistakes, actual or implied, 
are contained in this sentence, but its inaccuracy should secure its 
deletion in future editions. To one reader, too, the omission of Ergyng 
and of the eastern part of the medieval diocese of Llandaff from figure 
49, and the reference to ‘St Margaret Marloes’ on page 15, are inex- 
plicable. These, however, are minor matters. 

T. CHARLES EDwarps 


Une Réronse Au Dért pe 1’Histore. By Alfred Frisch. (Desclée De 

Brouwer; 60 fr. belges.) 

The challenge of present-day history is provided, according to M. 
Frisch, by the constant evolution of social and technical processes 
and by the inability of existing structures and methods to cope with 
them. There is the decline of the influence of capital as such—Burnham 
had already left us in no doubt of that change—and the importance of 
ownership is no longer the decisive mark of our society. Moreover 
the oid. élites—ranging from the average French Cabinet Minister 
to the ‘gentle anarchist’ of the Priestley type—have largely abdicated 
social responsibility or have not the stature to come to grips with 
modern problems; even the private sector of economy is very largely 
‘bureaucratized’ with a consequent immobility and stagnation. In 
other words, the day of liberal capitalism is done, even in those coun- 
tries such as the United States of America which are least inclined to 
socialism. A strong indication of this is the fact that in the post-war 
period the economic development of backward countries, of India, 
Pakistan, Egypt, Brazil, has been largely a matter of state (or United 
Nations) and not private initiative. 

But already circumstances are providing an answer. As yet it 
is largely hidden, operating behind the scenes, although from time to 
time it appears in public. M. Frisch gives it the name of technocracy. 
Where are the technocrats found? In their most developed state 
in the supra-national organizations, says M. Frisch, such as NATO, 
OEEC, COCOM (a mysterious organization that regulates East- 
West trade) and the High Authority set up by the Schuman Plan, but 
also more and more at the national level too. Examples: The Deputy 
Chief of Staff of SHAPE speaks off the cuff, and no government is 
able to say him nay. The aes of the heavy industries in Germany are 
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not at all happy about the regulations of the High Authority which 
controls the production of iron, steel and coal in Western Europe, 
but at least up to now they have been unable to make an effective 
protest. In England millions of pounds were spent on making the 
atom bomb without the matter ever having been discussed in 
Parliament—there were many who felt that the eminence grise of the 
affair was the Paymaster-General. Since the war the two chief problems 
in all countries ee been planning and the organization of produc- 
tivity; yet in effect this has been controlled by a handful of technocrats. 
M. Frisch distinguishes carefully between technicians, experts, adminis- 
trators, managers and technocrats. These latter have three character- 
istics: a deep sense of responsibility, freedom from political attach- 
ments, and a desire for action which leads them at times to act as 

litico-social surgeons. As creative organizers they are inclined to 
Soames or to dismiss the human element in problems, looking on it as 
an insignificant detail. Moreover, being strictly practical and concerned 
with practical problems, they have no time for idealism or for ideolo- 


es. 
e There is no doubt of the importance of the trend that M. Frisch 
discusses, at times with almost horrified fascination. Although he 
is weak on examples and his description does not apply equally to 
all countries—on the political side his conclusions are drawn almost 
wholly from the French scene—he is certainly right in saying that the 
technocrat has come to stay. It is not a question of whether we will 
have them or not—they are here. And we will get the technocrats we 
deserve. There are appalling dangers—the possibilities of 1984 hover 
over the whole J a tt given modifications of structure and 
public control of the technocrats they can provide a viable and human 
alternative to Statism. M. Frisch makes some valuable suggestions for 


the humanizing of the training of technocrats, for the modifications of 


political structures (decentralization of government being the chief), 
and the development of democracy in the factory. All in all, a book 
of bold and sweeping analysis and a restrainedly optimistic prognosis 
of the political and economic future of the West. 

JOHN FiTzsIMONs 


Le Du LaIcaT DANS t’Ecuise. Par G. Philips. (Casterman, Tournai 
and Paris.) 

Although it is published in the following year, this book was written 
before the | teye of Father Congar’s Jalons pour une théologie du 
laicat. Abbé Philips necessarily covers some of the same ground, but 
more briefly er more simply, with frequent references to Father 


Congar’s previous writings on the subject. The book is in itself an 
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excellent work: but it is possible that some readers may be left with 
a feeling of dissatisfaction. “Chesterton, Dawson, de Reynold, Maritain, 
Mounier, historiens, publicistes et penseurs catholiques jouent un réle 
que, de leur temps, les péres de l’Eglise n’ont pas dédaigné d’assumer.’ 
Yes; but what about the ‘ordinary’ laity:—all those of us who are 
simply Catholic Christians, whose circumstances in life allow no time, 
even had we the inclination, for what is called ‘the apostolate’; people 
to whom the question whether Catholic Action is ‘participation’ or 
‘collaboration’ means nothing whatever. Are we in danger of creating 
a sort of informal tertium quid between clergy and laity? Is it true that 
we as a whole (‘Le chrétien d’aujourd’hui,’ says M. Philips, without 
qualification) unhesitatingly ph Biblical sobriety to ‘expansions 
sentimentales’, appreciate the Good Friday improperia, emphasize 
simplicity and the sense of community in our religion? Is it wise to 
talk about ‘lay spirituality’, even if, for purposes of systematization, 
it may be convenient? Is it possible that de whole matter is being ap- 
proached too much in terms of ‘clergy’ and ‘laity’, when the point is 
that we are all equally ‘the faithful’: (That, surely, is where Archbishop 
Roberts comes in.) 

The things queried do not necessarily represent M. Philips’s views; 
they are simply some of the questions suggested by this thought-pro- 
voking book. As its writer says, ‘there are many questions that need a 
more careful formulation before we can hope to find satisfactory 
speculative answers’. Meanwhile, there are some matters of practice 
: could be attended to without waiting for those speculative answers. 


DoNnaLD ATTWATER 


Tue Warrior Saint. By R. V. C. Bodley. pew Hale; 153.) 

In the course of a varied life Mr Bodley has been a soldier, in the 
diplomatic service, and a nomad sheep-farmer in North Africa, of 
which last experience his Wivd in the Sahara was a fruit: these three 
things ma conspired to draw his sympathetic attention to Charles 
de Foucauld, though not sharing the soldier-hermit’s ecclesiastical 
allegiance. The biography Mr Bodley has written is a simple straight- 
forward narrative, not overburdened with detail, fresh and sensitive 
in approach, and free from the besetting sins of hagiography. In 
particular he sees and treats Foucauld’s life as a whole, not overwriting 
the contrast between his regenerate and unregenerate days; he em- 
phasizes that the murder of Foucauld ‘was not provoked by his mission 
as a Christian priest’; and he protests against the disregard of the hermit’s 
clear directions about his place of burial. 

The eremitical life that Foucauld led in his later years has been to 
not a few people the way to the heights of holiness: what is not so 
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clear is the relation to that life of Foucauld’s secular activities on behalf 
of his country’s interests in North Africa. Mr Bodley has not solved 
that problem. And many readers will at once question his intimations 
here and there (notably on pages 160-161) that the White Fathers 
believed that ‘the glory of God and the glory of France were synony- 
mous’. When Cardinal Lavigerie clothed his missionaries in be 
gandura and burnus, it was not to facilitate the work of intelligence 
officers. . . . The book’s title has a misleading flavour of ‘sensation’; 
and at least a footnote should have been given to the subsequent 
development of the Little Brothers of Jesus. 
DonaLD ATTWATER 


An ANALYSIS OF THE KINSEY REPORTS ON SEXUAL BEHAVIOUR IN THE 
HuMAN Mate AND Femate. Edited by Donald Porter Geddes. 
(Frederick Muller; 10s. 6d.) 

The seventeen contributors to this symposium—psychiatrists, 
sociologists, an economist, a theologian, an anthropologist, a mater- 
familias, a college president—are by no means unanimous, yet there is a 
large measure #4 agreement on the most important aspects of the 
matter in hand. There are three possible lines of approach. One con- 
cerns the accuracy of the Reports’ facts and the validity of the method 
employed; a second deals with the way in which the facts were 
publicized; the third is concerned with the assumptions underlying the 
Reports, the conclusions reached, the advice implicitly given. 

In this volume there is some criticism under the first heading, but on 
the whole the judgment is favourable. On the second point opinions 
range from the extraordinary naiveté of the writer on Sade (incidentally 
it is not true that Sade’s r20 Jours has never been translated into 
English) who holds that ‘quite obviously Dr Kinsey will corrupt no 
one, for he is only uncovering what has always existed in all of us’, to 
the more judicious view that a public which ‘has been trained to 
accept heedlessly “what science says”’ may very easily be led astray by 
a Report which, far from being merely an accumulation of objective 
data, ‘makes very positive statements on highly debatable matters’ 
and ‘editorializes very freely’, and to the factual statement by a college 
president that many young people now feel they are not ‘normal’ 
if they cannot keep up to ‘Kinsey standards’ of sexual prowess for 
people of their age-group. 

But it is of course on the third count that the gravest criticisms of 
the Reports bear, and here the psychiatrists, for instance, are in agree- 
ment with the devastating essay by Dr Niebuhr. Dr Kinsey’s approach 
to human behaviour is purely atomistic; he takes sex out of its vital 


context; he falls a prey to the ‘fallacy of quantified biology’ (that 
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frequent equals normal equals natural) so that a satisfactory sexual life 


simply means the maximum frequency of orgasm. In view of such 
assumptions it is not surprising if some of the conclusions reached 
(ostensibly from objective data) are highly suspicious, e.g. the conten- 
tion that there is more chance of married happiness if there has been 
pre-marital intercourse. It is indeed a tragedy that a statistical record of 
such importance—and, in the right hands, of such utility—should be 
vitiated by what Dr Niebuhr calls the ‘uncritical character of Kinsey’s 
moral anarchism, and the vulgar quality of his hedonism’. 

Some of these essays are path ill-written for people of academic 
distinction; it is painful to find ‘sex’ used as a verb a ‘embracive’ as 
an adjective. There are some awkward misprints. G.V. 


Lewis CarroLt. By Derek Hudson. (Constable; 21s.) 

Though there have been several biographies on this subject, this 
book must be regarded as superseding them, since it follows on Mr 
Mr Lancelyn Greene’s edition of Dodgson’s diaries, of which Mr 
Hudson has made full and intelligent use. It is a careful and balanced 
biography, if not sensational. Mr Hudson is sympathetic to his subject. 
Dodgson, as he sees him—lonely, eccentric, a stammerer, yet at the 
same time capable of real charity and piety—was not without heroic 
qualities of courage and faith. It is impossible not to feel that he failed 
in adult relationships. He does not seem to have been very much liked 
by his fellow dons, or by their wives; still less by undergraduates. 
(Mr Hudson has discovered a witty and cruel skit by one of the latter, 
which led to its author’s rustication.) He solaced himself with photo- 
graphy (which he treated as, and made of, a real art), mathematical 
puzzles, complicated games (like one called ‘symbolic logic’) and 
White Knightly inventions (e.g. the ‘nyctograph’ for taking notes in the 
dark). And, of course, there were his relationships with his ‘child 
friends’. Mr Hudson is frank but not prurient about these. It’s no good 
pretending today that the ‘eseiliail pattern here displayed was not 
decidedly odd. But after all, no harm seems to have come of them to 
anyone, but indeed, much good—three works of genius, at least. 
Mr Hudson has nothing very fresh to say about Lewis Carroll’s writ- 
ings. He steers clear of the Freudians (whose fun with Alice is a bit 
vieux jeu nowadays, anyway), and the more recent political-ecclesiasti- 
cal-allegorical school of interpreters (who see the Cheshire Cat as 
Cardinal Wiseman, for instance). He does, however, show the close 
link between Carroll the nonsense-writer and Dodgson the mathe- 
matician. Though he admits Sylvie and Bruno is a failure, he suggests 
that it has a certain interest in exploring, at a deeper level, some of the 
metaphysical problems which are always just beneath the surface of 
Carroll’s writings. Joun Heatu-Stusss 
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GrorGE OrwELL. By Laurence Brander. (Longmans; 12s. 6d.) 


George Orwell’s contribution to modern literature was of a kind 
and importance that makes the first substantial estimate of his achieve- 
ment an event of some importance. If, however, Mr Brander’s book 
disappoints it is not because of these external circumstances, but rather 
because he fails to answer, or more accurately, to realize the implica- 
tions of, the questions that arise from his study. The material for 
analysis is efficiently assembled, an angle of approach is suggested, and 
then, when the work seems about to begin, the critic hands over to a 

ide whose observations are as ruminative as they are pedestrian. The 
hub of the book, and by far its most interesting section, lies in the 
third chapter where Mr Brander discusses the relationship between 
Orwell’s concern for prose and his concern for political independence. 
Orwell indicates the relationship here: “To write in plain vigorous 
language, one has to think pe Bie and if one thinks fearlessly one 
cannot be politically orthodox . . . If the liberal culture we have lived 
in since the Renaissance comes to an end, the literary art will perish 
with it.’ The epilogue to 1984, in which Orwell outlines the principles 
of ‘Newspeak’, reveals the extent of his absorption in this theme. 
In Oceania the vocabulary grew less every year but ‘each reduction 
was a gain, since the smaller the area of choice, the smaller the tempta- 
tion to take thought. . . . Ultimately, it was hoped to make articulate 
speech issue from the larynx without involving the higher centres 
at all.’ In centering his discussion of Orwell on this theme, Mr Brandon 
gets his subject into an interesting perspective, but having done that he 
sees no need to shift the angle of his camera. There are no ‘close-ups’. 
When a reader, having been made to realize the importance of Orwell’s 
prose style, waits for a detailed examination, he has to be content with 
comments of this kind; of a passage in Burmese Days, Mr Brander 
writes: ‘he is really a master of the plain descriptive style. . . . The 
words are necessary and right and they are “timed”. . . without any 
check;’ and later, of a passage in Animal Farm (‘The only one of my 
books I really sweated Ae ‘It is an enchanting description. There 
is the bustle and excitement of assembly. . . . There is the pleasure of 
watching each animal comporting itself according to its nature.’ 
Comments such as these have too close an affinity with the language of 
dust-cover ‘recommendations’ to be effective in making the quality 
of Orwell’s writing more clearly realized. 

It is the same lack of drive and precision that characterizes Mr 
Brander’s handling of Orwell’s political preoccupations. Repeatedly, 
he states Orwell’s belief in the people, ‘the essence of his 
liberalism’, and his conviction that truth will prevail (‘and truth 
for Orwell means decency, justice and liberty’) without ever raising 
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the question about the ye wn of such a faith in a world where, 


as Orwell says, ‘Life is s ering and only the very young and the 
very foolish imagine otherwise’. The raising of the question one 
would have thought was almost inevitable in—to take one instance— 
a serious ap or of 1984. In what way, the question might run, is 
Orwell’s belief that ‘if there was hope, it lay in the proles’ something 
other than a sentimental gesture? It seems an important question, 
heavy with implications. Where the latter occur, Mr Brander’s side- 
stepping is suspiciously nimble. He is discussing Orwell’s novel 
A Clergyman’s Daughter and he remarks, ‘Orwell wrote very little 
about ee Church in his criticisms of society. He classed it with 
Conservatism, as no longer serious enough to be considered. Yet he 
saw that religion and politics are important and must be associated 
by anyone who seeks a solution of our troubles.’ One is surely not 
guilty of urging special interests to say that such a blandly equivocal 
remark could profitably have done with development. Neither in the 
rest of the book, nor in the chapter entitled ‘George Orwell: An 
Assessment’, does Mr Brander feel called upon to refer to the subject 
again. If he had done, he might have noticed that if there is a vital 
connection between Orwell’s ability to appreciate good prose and to 
understand the value of political liberty, there seems a no less vital 
connection between his complete inability to understand the nature of 
poetry and his reading of Christianity as ‘self-interested and hedonistic, 
since the aim is always to get away from the painful struggle of earthly 
life and find eternal peace in some kind of Heaven or Nirvana’. If the 
first connection indicates Orwell’s essential strength and achievement, 
the second hints at his limitations; it is the weakness of Mr Brander’s 
book to present the first without compulsion, and the second not at 


IAN GREGOR 


Music at Court: Four EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY StupiEs. By Alan 

Yorke-Long. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson; 18s.) 

The death of Alan Yorke-Long at the age of twenty-eight was a 
severe loss for the world of musical scholarship. For some years he had 
been working at what was to have been a comprehensive history of 
eighteenth-century court music. This major work was never completed, 
but the four essays which make up this volume have been salvaged 
from his writings. They deal with music in the Duchy of Parma and 
at the courts of Charles Eugene of Wiirttemberg, Maria Antonia of 
Saxony, and Frederick the Great of Prussia. A good many composers 
pass through the scenes—Traetta, Jomelli, Hasse, Berda, Quartz, 
C. P. E, Bach—and Yorke-Long has some searching comments to 
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make on their work. Nevertheless, the chief attraction of this book 
is its almost racy account of the brilliant and exotic court life which was 
their background: it is in fact a contribution to what might be termed 
the social rather than to the technical history of music. A social history: 
and one conceived largely in terms of personalities, above all the 
personalities of the rulers—despotic, erratic, magnificent, and fallible. 
How Alan Yorke-Long relished them. Yet for all the perception and 
humour with which he treats them he is never lacking in sympathy. 
It has to be admitted that his book might have lost much of its charm 
and character had the Grand Design been completed, had it been 
weighted with all the more recognizable symptoms of scholarship 
—the ponderous detail, the interminable footnotes, the bibliographies 
and the appendices. The scholarship is there, but tucked away, and the 
whole is eminently readable: the only regret most of us will have is 
that it was not longer. It is a most satisfying memorial to its author. 


Eric TAYLOR 


Tue Sources or Hojepa’s ‘La Cristiapa’. By Sister Mary Edgar 
Meyer, 0.5.F. (Michigan University Press. London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege; 40s.) 

La Cristiada, a narrative poem of approximately two thousand 
rhymed octaves on the Passion and Death of Christ, was first published 
in Seville in 1611. In spite of its lengthy digressions and Baroque 
structure, it is today regarded as, on the whole, the best of the numerous 
religious ‘epics’ composed in Spanish in the post-Tridentine period. 

y the barest details are known of the life and literary personality 
of the author, Diego de Hojeda, a native of Seville, who, emigrating 
to Lima circa 1571, made his profession there in the Dominican Order 
in 1591, and after holding important positions in his community, died 
in 1615. The sources used by Hojeda were briefly discussed in the 
edition of La Cristiada published in 1935 by Sister Mary Corcoran, 

1.H.M. (Washington, D.C.), and the present monograph examines 

the problem in fullest detail. Sister Meyer rightly warns the reader that 

the task is no easy one, owing to the notorious plagiarism practised 
by Spanish writers of the Golden Age, and the fact hoe Hojeda gives 
no clues, except in the case of a few biblical references. The danger of 

‘influence grafting’ is underlined, and the criterion adopted is that 

influences can be claimed with certainty only where coincidences in 

idea and wording are unmistakable, and are not to be found in other 
accessible sources. The author has carried out her task with diligence and 

scrupulous accuracy, and deserves high commendation for an im- 

pressive work of scholarship. The degree to which Hojeda utilized, 

or may have utilized, a multitude of sources—classical works, patristic 
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writings, modern literary epics, legends and traditions, treatises on 
AB mythology, astronomy and astrology, Spanish literature in 
general—is pa 4 assessed. In many instances, the most that is 
claimed is a high degree of probability: with regard to a number of 
specific works and authors, Hojeda’s indebtedness is clearly established. 
This monograph undoubtedly contributes to a fuller appreciation of 
the religious ‘epic’ of the Counter-Reformation. 

RIcHarD J. A. Kerr 


THE PLATONIC RENAISSANCE IN ENGLAND. By Ernst Cassirer; translated 
by James P. Pettegrove. (Nelson; 15s.) 

It is always death to see wide erudition brought to bear on a 
limited theme, and this short work of the late mes ch Cassirer is 
no exception. He is concerned with the Cambridge Platonists not as 
mystics but as philosophers; for him their origin is not Plato or | 
Plotinus but the Platonism of the Florentine Academy, and their 
importance lies not so much in their ideas but in their attitude, their 
philosophy of religion. His account of their conflict with rising 
empiricism and puritanism, and the alliance of these, at first sight, so 
discordant movements against them, is particularly interesting. The 
breadth of his mind enables him to set them in the context of historical 
development and show the unsuspected influence they exerted on 
later philosophy, principally through Shaftesbury; he seems, however, 
to treat Utopia too much on its face value, and, missing its satirical 
character, to attribute its opinions too definitely to its author. 

B.W. 


NOTICES 


Tue CHARTERHOUSE, by David Knowles and W. F. Grimes (Longmans; 
25s.), is a work of happy collaboration in which Professor Knowles 
relates the history of the monastery and subsequent school, whilst 
Mr Grimes tells the story of the excavations made on the site after 
the buildings had been all but totally demolished in the air-bombard- 
ment of 1941. Other scholars have contributed to the appendices and 
provided interesting data on a leaden coffin containing remains which 
with all reasonable certainty are those of Sir Walter de Manny’. 
Profusely illustrated, the volume contains many photographs, plates 
and sketches of the original buildings, together with eight plans. 
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Tue PerFEcTION OF MAN By Cuarity (Blackfriars Publications; 
13s. 6d.), by Fr Reginald Buckler, 0.P., is a most welcome reprint of 
a classic of English Catholic spirituality. Fr Buckler reflects the robust 
tradition of theological groundwork as a prerequisite for ‘devotion’, 
and this solid treatise, grounded in Scripture and the Fathersand on eve 
page revealing a close knowledge of St Thomas, has worn its age wi 
no trace of the old-fashioned or the irrelevant. It should be a challenge 
to theologians of our own generation to follow Fr Buckler’s example 
in making available in English the rich store of theological spicy 
on which all ‘spiritual writing’ should depend. 


My FRienpDs THE Sgnses (Burns Oates; 15s.), by Fr C.-D. Boulogne, 
0.P., now appears in an English edition. The American edition was 
— at length in these columns by Dom Gregory Murray last 
April. 


PHILOSOPHY FOR THE LAYMAN (Dominican Publications, St Saviour’s, 


Dublin; 12s. 6d.), by Fr Aegidius Doolan, o.P., — published 


in 1944, has already established itself as a clear and readable summary of , 


Thomism for the general reader. The newly-published second edition 
contains some minor alterations, and in its attractive format must be 
counted excellent value for money. 


IN THE Steps oF Jesus (Methuen; 8s. 6d.) is an abbreviation of H. V- 
Morton’s well-known In the Steps of the Master intended ‘for younger 
readers’. An introduction takes for granted the usual critical assump- 
tions of non-Catholic biblical scholarship, but the text itself preserves 
the graphic charm which have made Mr Morton’s writings so popular. 


Tue THEOLOGY OF THE SpiriTuAL Lire (Sheed and Ward; 18s.) is a 
translation of a treatise by Fr Joseph de Guibert, s.j., who was for many 
years Professor of Ascetical and Mystical Theology at the Gregorian 
University. It is based on lecture notes and follows therefore the 
systematic arrangement of a text-book. It will be a useful guide to those 
who need to have available a summary of usual ascetical teaching. 


Oxrorp Aposttes (Pelican Books; 3s. 6d.), by Geoffrey Faber, created 
some stir on its first appearance in 1933, the centenary year of the Oxford 
Movement. Its pi a ie audacities seem less sensational twenty- 
two years after, but its appearance in Pelican Books will familiarize 
many new readers with at least the names and aims of Newman, 


Keble, Pusey and Froude, 
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